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for trade acceptance forms, letters 


and circulars is the National Office of the Association. 


Many hundreds of thousands of these and similar documents are 
supplied to members and others every year. 


Among the most called for forms are 
the following: 


THE UNIFORM TRADE 
INQUIRY BLANK 


New conditions mean fresh revisions, 
that the credit man may check his old 
estimates, and this checking can best 
be done through an exchange of ledger 
experience with fellow credit grantors. 


Revise your credit estimates. Bring 
them down to the latest date by using 
that great credit department facility— 
The Uniform Trade Inquiry Blank. 


500. . $6.50 
1,000. .11.75 


Prices, 


The customer’s own estimate of his 
standing as a credit risk is secured by 
the use of the Property Statement. In 
addition, it tell-tales whether the cus- 
tomer is giving sufficient attention to his 
accounts. 


With it before him, the credit gran- 
tor can measure better the miscel- 
laneous facts he gathers regarding the 
customer’s willingness and ability to 
pay. 


Statement forms should be standard. 


There are leading questions no state- 
ment form should omit. Besides, the 
request for a statement is more likely to 
be complied with in good spirit if it 
bears the stamp of an influential asso- 
ciation. The forms adopted by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
came out of the studies of committees 
of leading credit grantors. 


THE STANDARD PROP. 
ERTY STATEMENT FORMS 


of the National Association of Credit 
Men can be had either in self-addressed 
envelope form or returnable in separate 
envelope. The first has the distinct 
advantage of carrying positive and un- 
deniable proof of transmission through 
the United States mails (see Section 
215, U. S. Criminal Code, regarding 
the fraudulent use of the mails). 


Prices 
Envelope Form, Imprinted, 
250.. $8.50 
500.. 14.00 
1,000. . 24.00 
Envelope Form, without imprint, 
250.. $6.00 
500.. 10.00 
1,000.. 18.00 


Samples of these and other forms sent on request 


What forms do you need ? 
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A State Conference of Credit Grantors 


NE of the most striking developments in 
organized credit men’s work during the 
past few years has been the state confer- 

ence or as in some cases the bi-state or tri-state 
conference where a grouping of credit men’s 
associations can be conveniently arranged. 
‘Twenty-five such conferences have been held 
during the year, bringing together the credit 
men of the local associations in a given state 
or states for a discussion of current credit prob- 
lems. 


At first it was feared that these state confer- 
ences would detract from the National Asso- 
ciation conventions, but precisely the opposite 
has been the effect; for through the state con- 
ference the credit grantor learns to appreciate 
as never before what his loss has been in not 
taking advantage of get-togethers with his fel- 


emphatically to stimulate attendance upon the 
national meetings of the Association. 


Some of these state conferences attain almost 
the size of a National convention and are car- 
ried on with as much swing and enthusiasm as 
the national meetings. A feature, and perhaps 
the most important one, is the open forum at 
the conclusion of each address which is gen- 
erally conducted by Secretary Tregoe, whose 
teaching instincts serve him well in stimulating 
and arousing straight thinking and wholesome 
questioning upon the various problems before 
the conferences. 

Emphasis is laid upon fundamental econom- 
ics at these conferences on the theory that the 
credit grantor must understand the natural 
economic laws of finance and credits if he is 
to live up to the opportunities of his profes- 


lows. These conferences have 


therefore tended 


sion. 


Sacrificing the Personal Touch in Credits 


HE building up of good-will for 
the house through the Credit De- 


partment—that is a point the Asso- 

ciation through the Monthly has 
stressed much, and will continue to urge 
earnestly. The old face to face intimacy 
in business is less than it used to be, and 
there is less opportunity for that gracious 
interest which can be convincingly ex- 
pressed in conversation. 

But if business is less personal today 
than a generation ago, it is just as human 
as ever and there can hardly be success in 
business unless the human side is skill- 
fully brought into play. 

Fortunately we have learned that this 
can be done without personal converse. 
We have learned to write letters that talk 
direct. They are not the formal epistles 
that our fathers wrote. They breathe the 
personality of the house; they express in- 
terest in the customer ; they seek tactfully 
to draw him out and make him have a 
warm feeling toward the writer, they 
appeal to a sense of fairness; they state 
what it is wished to say frankly and con- 
strain the reader to come back in the same 
spirit. 

When such letters pass and are backed 
with goods and service, the relationship 
established is as fine and cordial as of 
old, though it has not the help of personal 
touch or word of mouth. 

This is the relationship that every de- 
partment of the house must assist in build- 
ing up, for it means permanency, growth 
and increasing profits. We say all depart- 
ments and we mean most of all the Credit 
Department, for that department should be 
best able to establish intimate terms with 
the customer, because its place is to know 
all about the customer—as a merchant or 
manufacturer and as a man in and out of 
business. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CUSTOMER 
HE credit man needs to know what 
the customer’s weaknesses are, and 

if possible to get close enough to him to 


avoid the dangers which these weaknesses 
bring, and to help him become a better 
and larger customer by developing the 
stronger characteristics which he sees in 
the customer. 

That is the sort of thing which is mak- 
ing business a fine thing. There is an 
increasing number of men who are recog- 
nizing and acting upon this new principle; 
we are happy to say that in credits the 
vision is becoming the possession of many. 

If once this becomes true and its value 
is recognized, does it. not constitute a 
reason for viewing with concern anything 
that tends to lessen the close contact be- 
tween house and customer, or to lessen 
the requirement that the house shall know 
its customer with all possible intimacy in 
order that the credit department may know 
the measurements of the customer and 
thus carry on correspondence frankly and 
understandingly ? 

Here is constructive credit work. The 
house that looks upon credits as a matter 
for clerks and underlings is missing a 
big opportunity to strengthen that good- 
will which is the greatest asset in those 
dark days of depressed business which are 
inevitable. 

Now is it not certain that we are to 
have less of the constructive work, if 
credits are checked wholesale by a central 
bureau, let us say, which tells its sub- 
scriber when to ship and when not to 
ship, or what lines to extend? 

The question need not be answered here 
and no canvass need be made to get a 
sound answer. Central bureau checking 
is not in accord with good-will credit 
checking as far-visioned credit grantors 
understand that term. 

Moreover, how great are the possibili- 
ties of unfairness to the seeker of credit. 
He is held to a limit or refused credit en- 
tirely, though he knows he deserves credit, 
but is denied by an impersonal central 
system, which has no immediate material 
gain or loss at stake and which he does 


not know how to get back at. Will he not 
feel that here truly is risen up a new 
oppressor who denies him unjustly the 
right to that credit which he needs for his 
development, and. which his abilities may 
well entitle him to secure as a good moral 
risk? 

He finds it a very different thing to 
have had those, from whom he would buy 
under the individual method, pass upon 
him on the basis of their knowledge and 
acquaintance, from being passed upon 
under a collective system in which each 
house he attempted to buy from resorted 
to a bureau and acted more or less blindly 
upon a ready made conclusion formulated 
for it. 


THE PROFESSION BELITTLED 


The principle at the base of such an 
arrangement is not right, quite apart 
from the dangers it involves so obvious 
that they need not be enlarged on here. 
The Association could not but take the 
stand it did against such system at its last 
Convention. If it had failed to protest, 
it would not have been true to itself, see- 
ing entering the credit system that which 
belittles the profession, interferes with the 
relationship between buyer and seller, and 
tends to discourage enterprise and self- 
development in a merchant short of see- 
able assets, but strong in unseen assets. 

Furthermore, intelligent collecting pre- 
supposes intelligent credit granting. It is 
through the latter that a grasp is given 
of the facts which assist in handling col- 
lections and maintaining good-will. In 
the absence of intelligent credit granting 
in business and a knowledge of the facts 
on which the credit was granted, the col- 
lections cannot be made with skill. This 
fact alone should be sufficient to condemn 
the bureau system of checking credits. 

There is no reason for the Association 
to change the opinion expressed at the 
Detroit convention a year ago. 
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After the Civil War—the Railroads 
After the World War—the Motor Truck | 


“ 


Motor trucks are ready to serve the en- 
the complete and 


tire nation with just 


OTOR trucks and good roads 

hold as great a promise for the 

America of 1920 as the rail- 
roads held for the America of 1865. 


After the upheaval of the Civil War, the 
railroads spanned the continent and drew 
it together. Today motor trucks are reach- 
ing out into every corner of the land, af- 
fording contact one community with its 
neighbor, linking each and every one with 
trunk-line railroads, joining farm and 
table, joining business with business. 


In fact— 


flexible transportation facilities the na- 
tion needs for the full fruition of its won- 
derful endowment of natural resources. 


The motor truck is one of the real wonders 
of the age—untiring, quick—freighted 
with product of factory and mill, of loom, 
work-bench, forge and farm, it transports 
raw materials, materials in process, the 
finished product, from mine and field to 
foundry and market, to retail store, to 
home and table. 


The advance of such transportation is the 
advance of civilization itself.” 


Wherever there’s a Road 


American business men are turning to motor truck transportation 


The Manufacturer 


Because motor trucks are the quickest and 
most economical means of hauling between 
plant and railroad terminals. 


Because motor trucks connect his plant with 
every shipping or receiving platform by the 
most direct highway, independent of railroads. 
‘They make him independgnt of freight and 
express delays and embargoes. 

When necessary, the manufacturer himself 


can go after raw materials to keep unbroken 
the steady flow of production. 


Motor trucks help the manufacturer to make 
good on delivery promises. 


Motor truck shipments make possible a saving 
in packing costs. 

Motor trucks working within the plant keep 
departments regularly supplied with raw 
materials and materials in process. In con- 
gested plants one motor truck will easily do 
the work of three double teams or five single 
teams. 


Motor trucks make it possible to establish 
plants in inexpensive locations away from 
the congested centers. 


The Distributor— 
Wholesale or Retail 
Because motor trucks are the means of ren- 
dering more regular and dependable delivery 

service to customers. 
They increase the territory in which a house 
can do business with profit. 





in December, 1910. 


Aut 


This announcement was first published in the newspapers 


Truck transportation helps speed up the 
turnover of stock, reducing the necessary 
investment and storage space. 


A reliable motor truck, well-kept up, adver- 
tises wherever it goes the stability and pro- 
gressiveness of the firm whose name is on it. 
Controlled delivery with trucks backs up the 


selling organization with an assurance that 
the house can make good on delivery dates. 


The Expressman 
and Contract Hauler 


Trucks are the only possible means of giving 
complete, quick service over long and short 
hauls. 


With trucks he can respond to any emergency 
calls that prove the efficiency of his service 
and establish his reputation. 


Motor trucks mean bigger earnings for capi- 
tal invested. 

They increase the earning capacity of every 
employee. 

They are practically independent of weather, 
and will work long hours when the rush of 
business demands it. 

The installation of motor trucks reduces 
stable expense. 


The Farmer 
Motor trucks place the farmer within easy 
reach of the markets. 
They enable him to take quick advantage of 
favorable market conditions. 








They enable him to deliver his produce in 
better condition. 


Trucks deliver live stock with less shrinkage. 


Motor trucks enable farmers to market, before 
freezing weather, all of their crops that must 
be shipped during moderate temperatures. 


With this closer contact between farm and 
market the farmer can devote land to big- 
yield market-garden crops which formerly he 
devoted to small-yield crops. 


The quickness of motor delivery increases 
the time available for work on the farm. 


Trucks facilitate the hauling of fertilizer 
before the rush of spring work begins. During 
slack seasons the farmer can profitably em- 
ploy his trucks in hauling for neighbors. 


The Engineer and 
Building Contractor 
Motor trucks alone answer completely the 
varied hauling needs of the engineer and con- 
tractor for quickness, strength and capacity. 
They cut down the distance between excava- 


tion and fill. 


When conditions demand it, motor trucks 
are ready to work twenty-four hours a day. 


It is possible to work motor trucks under 
practically any conditions of road and 
weather. 

At building operations motor trucks assure at 
all times a full supply of necessary materials, 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 
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Credit Disturbances— Their 
Cause and Prevention 


A Review of American Business Cycles and a Plea for 


By George J. Clautice, 


Business Education 


Treasurer, Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HE world and everything 
in it moves in cycles: His- 
tory, science, our own ex- 
perience tells us that. 

These cycles are from five years to 
one thousand years, according to 
the phenomena under study. For 
instance, the years of famine and 
plenty of the Biblical times were but 
the cycles through which the world 
was passing. These world cycles 
may require perhaps several hun- 
dred years to complete. 

When we say the world passed 
through the cycles we have just men- 
tioned, we offer the testimony of 
scientists who tell us that at the time 
the drought and famine occurred in 
Egypt, the same thing occurred on 
the Pacific Coast of our now United 
States. The annular lines on a tree 
section record its growth year by 
year, the tree taking on a new ring 
every year. In wet seasons trees re- 
ceive greater moisture, and the 
resulting augmented growth is in 
contrast with that found in a season 
of drought. 

The great trees of California are 
thousands of years old, and in order 
to ascertain whether drought cycles 
occurred on the Pacific Coast as they 
did in Egypt, it was but necessary to 
cut down an old tree, polish the sur- 
face, count the rings and measure 
their thickness. It was found that 
not only were there variations, but 
that the thickness of the rings coin- 


cided exactly with the records of the 
conditions in Egypt thousands of 
years ago. 

BUSINESS CYCLES 

Business cycles consist of four 
periods: Prosperity, decline, depres- 
sion and recovery. From the records 
of the last two hundred years, as far 
back as the English records go, we 
learn that these cycles were with re- 
markable regularity of twenty years’ 
duration, that in the course of every 
twenty years the country passed 
through a period of prosperity, de- 
cline, depression and recovery, with 
minor cycles of five years’ duration. 

What is the reason for this condi- 
tion? Why could there not be a 
steady normal growth without these 
periodic disturbances? We answer 
with another question—Is it not 
found in the human element? If 
man were satisfied with a little and 
were not ambitious to expand and 
grow, we would not have these dis- 
turbances. However, in his ambi- 
tion, man oversteps himself, plans 
beyond the ability of business to 
assimilate, and as a result there must 
be a slackening in order to digest 
what has been undertaken. 

A business disturbance is physical 
and psychical. A physical cause is 
the extent of rain-fall, for a season 
of drought will affect our crops. 
Short crops will affect the earning 
power of the railroads, and as rail- 
roads are by far the largest buyers 


of every commodity, if they are not 
able to buy, their failure to buy will 
affect the mills and factories in every 
line, and consequently business will 
descend to a depressed condition 
simply because of disturbances 
which when traced to their source 
we find to be bad weather conditions. 

We have also said that the dis- 
turbances are psychical, by which is 
meant that business depends on what 
men do. Now, what men do de- 
pends on what they think. We may 
read very encouraging news from 
interviews with prominent men, 
nevertheless what they say may not 
be their real thoughts ; if they do not 
believe that the prospects for large 
earnings are evident, they will not 
expand their business, although they 
may talk prosperity, 

Let us consider conditions in a 
business cycle. Suppose we are in a 
period of depression, with mills idle, 
much unemployment, retailers refus- 
ing to buy, jobbers holding back 
orders. As there is no demand for 
their products, mills and factories 
are either forced to close or to work 
part time. The psychical effect of 
hard times is to induce temperance, 
thrift and industry. The man who 
has work is afraid of losing his job 
and home, does his very best, and 
saves also against a “rainy day.” 
After a time his accumulated savings 
begin to burn a hole in his pocket 
and he buys. 
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The immediate cause of the turn 
is usually some specific event such as 
bumper crops, war or the like. 
Money being available at a low rate 
of interest is used for construction 
and extension, preparatory to the 
boom. As the railroads are heavy 
buyers, due to the moving of the 
crops, they give impetus to the im- 
provement. As business goes on it 
gains momentum until we are well 
on in a period of prosperity. 

As hard times induce thrift, tem- 
perance and industry, prosperity has 
the effect of producing intemper- 
ance, inefficiency, extravagance and 
waste. This fact has been freshly 
brought to mind in the last few 
years, for inefficiency, waste and ex- 
travagance of the present day are 
evident everywhere. This condition 
is what brings on a period of depres- 
sion. Inefficiency, waste and in- 
creased costs make it unprofitable 
for business to expand; credit is 
greatly over-extended, people buy 
recklessly, and only some one event 
is necessary to burst the bubble and 
bring on a panic. , 

A panic itself is exactly what the 
dictionary says—an unreasonable 
fear. If, when someone cries “ fire ” 
in a theatre, people would but re- 
main calm, all would get out safely, 
but panic seizes the crowd and there 
is a pell-mell headless rush for the 
stairs. 

Exactly the same condition exists 
in a business panic, for something 
happens and everyone becomes 
frightened and tries to get from 
under; loans are called; collections 
forced; all cannot pay immediately 
and the weaker ones are forced into 
bankruptcy. 

The panic itself may last only a 
few months, but the depression, lik- 
ened to exhaustion following fright, 
may last several years, or until busi- 
ness -has been thoroughly liquidated, 
and something occurs to cause a 
return of confidence. 

PANICS ABOUT EVERY TWENTY YEARS 

The immediate cause of a panic is 
usually some big failure. If we go 
back over the history of the United 
States we find that panics have oc- 
curred about every twenty years 
since 1819. There was a panic in 
1819, 1937, 1857, 1873, 1884, 1893, 
1907 and 1914. The only time the 
twenty-vear cycle was broken was in 
1884, and the panic of 1907, which 
was not a major one. The condi- 
tions preceding each of these panics 
were precisely the same. 

In 1818 speculation was so wild 
that it was unfashionable to fail for 
a smaller sum than $100,000. When 
the panic came it extended from the 
greatest to the smallest capitalist. 


Previous to 1837 there had been a 
tremendous development of the 
West through the opening of gov- 
ernment lands, and building up of 
railroads. After the government 
had refused to renew the charter of 
the Second Bank of the United 
States, state banks sprang up like 
mushrooms everywhere, issuing their 
own currency. Because of inade- 
quate supervision, this currency was 
not secured by sufficient reserves. 
The immediate cause of the panic 
was President Jackson’s Specie Cir- 
cular, wherein he ruled that govern- 
ment lands could be paid for only in 
gold instead of in the state bank 
notes as formerly. This at once 
caused a wild run on the state banks 
and the consequence was the failure 
of thousands of state banks, which 
carried down with them many busi- 
ness houses. From 1837 to 1839 
there were 33,000 failures. 

Previous to the panic of 1857, the 
Mexican War, the Crimean War and 
gold discoveries of ’48 and ’49 had 
caused tremendous prosperity and 
extravagance. Through defective 
currency and unstable banking, the 
country was in such a condition that 
the slightest scare would bring on a 
crisis. This came through the failure 
of the Ohio Life Insurance Com- 
pany, followed by the usual run on 
banks, which was generally reflected 
in the failure of many business 
houses. The crisis itself lasted three 
months, but it was three years be- 
fore recovery was brought about by 
bumper crops. 


The Civil War and Franco-Prus- 
sian War, preceding the panic of ’73, 
left the country in a prosperous con- 
dition, which was accompanied by 
the usual extravagance and ineff- 
ciency. The “Green-backs” or United 
States notes were at a heavy discount 
because of the fact that the Govern- 
ment had suspended specie pay- 
ments, that is, these “ Green-backs ” 
were not redeemable in specie by the 
Government, though by law they 
were legal tender. This condition 
had given rise to speculation in gold, 
there being in the New York Stock 
Exchange what was known as the 
“Gold Room.” In this room gold 
was bought and sold just as grain 
and other commodities are bought 
and sold now, the price being quoted 
in “ green-backs.” 


ATTEMPT TO CORNER 
MARKET 


Several individuals in New York 
endeavored to corner the gold mar- 
ket. This brought about the failure 
of Jay Cooke & Company, Septem- 
ber 18, 1873, the immediate cause of 
the crisis. Then followed the usual 
run on banks and the decline in se- 
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curities. The crisis lasted three 
months, but recovery did not set in 
for five years, or until the Govern- 
ment resumed specie payments, that 
is, agreed to redeem these United 
States notes in gold. 

The next panic, that of 1884, was 
preceded by a period of prosperity 
due to the western expansion in 
lands and railroads. The immediate 
cause of the crisis was the assassina- 
tion of President Garfield and the 
failure of Henry Villard, James R. 
Keene and Grant & Ward. This 
panic was short, and the depression 
lasted only two years. Recovery was 
brought by bumper crops. 

Previous to the panic of 1893, 
there was tremendous railroad ex- 
pansion, extravagance, waste and 
heavy imports of luxuries. The so- 
called “endless chain” had caused 
an unsettled financial condition. This 
“endless chain’”’ was a law passed 
by Congress requiring the govern- 
ment to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver per month, at the market price, 
giving in payment therefor United 
States Treasury notes redeemable in 
gold or silver at the option of the 
government. The law, however, was 
so worded that there was no alterna- 
tive, for the government had to re- 
deem the notes with gold. The con- 
sequence was that the producers of 
silver sold it to the government, re- 
ceiving in payment Treasury notes 
which they presented to the Treas- 
ury for redemption and received in 
exchange gold. As the ratio between 
gold and silver was great, it was a 
most profitable transaction for the 
silver owners. This had the effect of 
withdrawing an immense amount of 
the gold reserve from the Treasury ; 
in fact from 1890 to 1893, when the 
law was repealed, the gold reserve 
dropped from $190,000,000 to $95,- 
000,000. This, together with the ex- 
travagance, inefficiency and waste, 
created a condition most favorable 
to a panic, which was brought on by 
the failure of the Reading Railway 
and the National Cordage Company. 
The panic lasted only forty days, but 
the depression continued for four 
years. 

The panic of 1907, which was not 
a major one, was pronounced by J. 
Pierpont Morgan as a “ congestion 
brought about by undigested securi- 
ties.” There were more securities 
placed upon the market than the 
wealth of the country could assim- 
ilate. The failure of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company brought on 
the crisis, the effect of which was 
lightened by the emergency currency, 
clearing house certificates, and the 
importation of gold by Mr. Morgan 
and several bankers who assisted the 
government. 
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It is hardly necessary to review 
the conditions preceding the panic of 
1914. The immediate cause of this 
was the Claflin failure, and recovery 
was brought about through the world 
war. 

\We have seen from this that the 
cycles spoken of have occurred al- 
most regularly every twenty years 
and the conditions preceding and 
following have been almost exactly 
similar. 

The great problem is the “ preven- 
tion of credit disturbances.” As 
they have occurred with such peri- 
odic regularity, the question has been 
given deep thought by the ablest men 
of our time. Probably credit dis- 
turbances cannot be altogether pre- 
vented because of the human element 
already referred to. Their serious- 
ness, however, can be lessened and 
we know that the most recent panics 
have not been as serious as former 
ones, the reasons being the greater 
elasticity of the currency, a better 
educated body of bankers and busi- 
ness men and the better understand- 
ing of credit prompted through such 
work as that being done by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
The fact that our failures have been 
reduced from one and one-half to 
one-half of one per thousand is due 
in a large measure to the generally 
higher standards and qualities among 
business men. 

The cause of the run on the banks 
is the idea of the people that they 
cannot get their money. When as- 
sured that their money is safe the 
run stops. In case of a panic if 
everyone believes that with a little 


time he will get his money, collec- 
tions will not be forced and loans 
will not be called. 


ADVANTAGES OF FEDERAL RESERVE 


SYSTEM 
Our Federal Reserve Act has 
given us an elastic currency. Under 


our old National Banking System, in 
the time of stringency when money 
was needed, the banks being com- 
pelled by law to maintain a twenty- 
five per cent reserve, could not lend, 
and had no means of getting money. 
Each bank was a unit in itself. 
Under our Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, merchandise paper bought by 
a bank from a customer can with the 
bank’s endorsement be resold to the 
Federal Reserve Bank and thus the 
bank is put in a position to continue 
to accommodate its customers. This 
gives us an elastic credit. Funds are 
always assured when most needed. 
This, in a large measure, will prevent 
the serious panics of former years. 
We have found, as we said before, 
that education is a preventive: The 
higher standard of intelligence 
among business men who cannot be 
frightened so easily as formerly, and 
who understand the fundamental 
conditions of the country will also be 
a force to lighten the effect. 
DEPRESSIONS CANNOT BE PREVENTED 
We have also mentioned the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men as 
a force for good. The work of its 
Adjustment Bureaus, both in and 
out of the bankruptcy courts, is so 
well .known among the members 
that it is hardly necessary to recite 
the constructive good they have 
done. They have the facilities for 
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handling embarrassed business 
houses of any size, and if this depart- 
ment were consulted before rash ac- 
tion were taken many losses would 
not reach the acute stage. It is, how- 
ever, virtually impossible to prevent 
depressions. 

The periods of decline and depres- 
sion caused by the natural ambition 
of man will never be prevented, for 
they are simply what we might call 
periods in which we catch our breath 
before again going ahead. 

The net growth of the country 
through every cycle has been con- 
stant and continuous. Therefore, it 
is our work by education to spread 
abroad the knowledge of the means 
at hand to help business in times of 
need, and if we do this we shall be 
performing a service that is of prime 
importance. 

As credit men, we are in a sense at 
the helm of the ship of business. We 
cannot avoid the waves, for they are 
natural to the sea of business, but we 
can keep the ship on an even keel. 
With our intimate knowledge of 
business conditions and our ideals of 
business service expressed in our ad- 
justment and interchange services, 
we are no longer sailing an uncharted 
sea. We are learning how to avoid 
the breakers upon which business 
founders. If we can but communi- 
cate to others our calm faith in the 
ultimate destiny of the American 
business, born, as it is, of our own 
business analysis, business cooper- 
ation and business service, we shall 
have made a real contribution to the 
stability and prosperity of the eco- 
nomic life of America. 


“Too Much Government in Business and 
Not Enough Business in the Government” 


N the occasion of the Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men at Atlantic City, 

United States Senator Walter E. Edge of New 
Jersey acts as host to the Association and sends 
to THE CREDIT MONTHLY the following tele- 


graphic message: 


Greetings to the National Association of 
On the American Credit Men 
devolve a tremendous responsibility and a tre- 
mendous task in readjusting the credit finance 
Condition of a war-torn world, and apparently 
they are measuring up to one hundred percent 


Credit Men. 


efficiency. 


By Walter E. Edge 


United States Senator for New Jersey 


On sound substantial credit largely depends 
sound substantial business; and on sound busi- 
ness depends production. 

Production means prosperity and resultant 
national contentment. 


In doing their share toward promoting pro- 


duction, the American Credit Men are helping 


this issue. ) 


the whole world to prosperity and peace. 
There is too much government in business 
and not enough business in government; and 
the American Credit Men can help greatly in 
remedying those conditions. 
(A message from Senator Edge’s colleague, 
Senator Frelinghuysen, appears elsewhere in 















































































































































































































































































































































































































C. 


O wonder you noticed when 
you came in just now that 
I was in a contemplative 
attitude, with my ground 

grippers on the flap of my desk and 

my eyes gazing out across City Hall 

Park toward the Criminal Courts 
Building, for I’ve been thinking that 

this job of mine as head of the In- 

vestigation-Prosecution Department 
of the National Association of Credit 

Men has a good deal in common 
with the t »o Kentucky gentlemen I 

have so o1en told you about who 

were asked to give their opinion of 

a certain barrel of whiskey. You 

don’t remember the story? Well, it 

runs something like this: 


TASTE TRAINED TO NOTICE DETAILS 


A neighbor of mine down in Ken- 
tucky, seeing the Great Drought ap- 
proaching, laid in a barrel of the very 
best Old Crow, so that he could en- 
tertain his friends in the manner to 
which they had been accustomed. 
One day he was visited by two prom- 
inent pre-war colonels. He brought 
forth a decanter and glasses and 
offered them a drink. Knowing 
them to be conanseers of whiskey, he 
asked them to pass judgment on 
what he had given them. 

The first colonel held his glass up 
to the light, sniffed the drink, tasted 
it, considered carefully and said: 

“This is simply elegant. But do 
you know I think it has a slight, a 
very slight ahrny taste.” 

“T regret,” said the second colo- 
nel, after he also had submitted the 
whiskey to a very careful test, “ that 
I cannot agree with you. I do not 
perceive any taste of ahrn or of any 
metal whatsoever. I do, however, 
detect a slight aroma of leather.” 

As these drawbacks did not appear 
to prejudice the two pre-war colonels 
against the value of the whiskey as 
a beverage, their friend was not un- 





* Zephon is said to be the first detective in 
history and a trusted man in the court of the 
Ptolemies. The name has been used for many 
years as the telegraphic code designation of 
Cc. D. West, head of the Investigation Depart- 
foent of the National Association of Credit 

en. 
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An Interview by J. K. Drake with 


D. West (‘‘Zephon*’’) 





Zephon Detects a Slight Aroma 
of Leather 


The Commercial Crook Leaves Small But Useful Clues 


duly hurt at what they had said. But 
when they finally left his house, he 
had the whiskey drawn off and the 
inside of the barrel examined. The 
barrel itself was in excellent condi- 
tion, but he found at the bottom of it 
a little, small, leather-headed up- 
holstery tack! 

Which goes to prove that a trained 
taste can detect the most insignificant 
detail in a barrel of liquor; just as an 
experienced investigator can usually 
find some little detail in a crooked 
commercial transaction that will 
lead to the discovery of the guilty 
parties. No matter how carefully 
the fraud has been planned, some lit- 
tle point is likely to be overlooked 
and to lead to serious trouble for the 
wrong-doer. 


THE BLINKING TYPEWRITING 
MACHINE 


For example, there was one feller 
who was in the habit of setting up a 
little fake dry-goods store, ordering 
as much stuff as he could get on 
credit, selling out by auction or cut- 
sale, and disappearing. Of course, 
he used a new name each time. But 
he also used an old typewriting ma- 
chine that he seemed to be attached 
to—carried it around with him from 
place to place and (for safety’s sake 
and because he was operating in only 
a small way) typed all his own let- 
ters. 

Now this faithful typewriting ma- 
chine of his had a blink in it. The 
capital “T” was not only worn out 
but it always hung down below the 
line. Also the little “o” had a way 
of not appearing in response to the 
finger pressure on the “o” key. 
Every now and then this man’s let- 
ters would show words like this: 
n thing; blige; and teleph ne. 
SENDING “DOPE” TO NATIONAL OFFICE 


Now the members of the National 
Association of Credit Men more and 
more have the habit of sending cor- 
respondence to the Investigation- 
Prosecution Department at the na- 
tional office. The consequence is 
that I have, as chief investigator of 


the National Association, thousands ~ 
















of letters in our files. These are 
originals, of course. Copies of let- 
ters from doubtful customers don’t 
show up things like defects in type- 
writing et cetera. 

So when I started looking up this 
feller, who had attracted the atten- 
tion of some of our members, I no-§ 
ticed that his typewriting machine 
had these peculiarities, and I went § 
through our files looking for the same 
defects in other letters. This took 
time, but I was gratified to find the J 
same defects in several other groups 
of letters. The result was getting on 
a hot, recent trail that soon ended in 
landing the typewriting feller where 
he belonged. 













INDIVIDUALITY IN DATING LETTERS 


Another party, now serving a five- 
year sentence in a Federal prison, 
used to type all his own letters and 
had a peculiar manner of dating 
them. He always did it this way: 


January 
twenty-eighth 


1919, 


I had received some fresh letters © 


he had written over the name of 
James H. Brown. 
were all dated the same way, even to 
the comma after the year date. Then 
I went through our great Rogues’ 
(Letter) Gallery, and piled up to- 
gether every letter in the file that 
showed a date in three lines. These 
letters were all from creditors who 
had had a hard time in getting satis- 
faction out of a particular merchant, 
or rather, fake merchant. 

I soon narrowed it down and found 
that troublesome fellers by the name 
of William B. Johnson, Thomas G. 
Smith, and seven others at various 
times had written letters all dated in 
this manner. We traced in all ten 
different transactions from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and were able to 
gather in the man we wanted. 

If the Association members had 
sent in only copies of the letters they 





I noticed they @ 
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received, of course, we should have 
had to find other ways of running 
down this particular crook. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LETTERS 


When you have made a study, as I 
have, of thousands of typewritten let- 
ters, you will find that if the type- 
writing machine is too new to have 
any peculiarities or individualities of 
its own, the writer has. There are 
peculiarities in salutation, conclu- 
sion, spacing, punctuation, para- 
graphing or phraseology. 


NEW STENOGRAPHER EVERY WEEK 


One case of commercial fraud was 
operated on so large a scale that it 
was necessary to call in a number of 
outside stenographers. 

When the many letters I had had 
forwarded to me by the creditors 
were assembled, I found it impossible 
to link the gang up by this means to 
any other gang whose performances 


OHN T. McCUTCHEON, 













furniture, 75%. 


the world 


I had already studied. But in ar- 
ranging the correspondence, week by 
week, I noticed that a new stenog- 
rapher’s initials appeared after the 
dictator’s initials at the southwest 
corner of the letters each week. 

I found that during their opera- 
tions, the gang had hired many ste- 
nographers. At the local typewriter 
exchange, where stenographic talent 
could be secured, I asked if they had 
sent any stenographers to a certain 
address. Their records gave me the 
names of the stenographers. These 
names checked up nicely with the 
weekly initials on the letters. 

I proceeded to interview the young 
ladies. One had got married and 
gone many miles away, but, when I 
located her, she was able to tell me 
some of the things the crooks had 
tried to conceal by changing stenog- 
raphers so often. She remembered 
registering a letter to Dover, Dela- 
ware, on Friday, the day before her 


Credit Grantors Will Appreciate This 
Fire Insurance Cartoon 


A Cartoon by McCutcheon, from “The Chicago Tribune,’ Reproduced by Permission 


famous 
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last day of work for the concern. 
She also gave me a very clear de- 
scription of the man who had dic- 
tated the letters. 

Another stenographer had also 
moved. She, too, recalled that when 
she was there she registered a letter 
for her employer to Dover, Delaware. 

In all, I interviewed sixteen of the 
eighteen stenographers employed 
during the eighteen weeks of the op- 
eration. The clue of the registered 
letters was especially valuable, and 
in due time I had brought the whole 
case to a successful close. 

Which shows, as I have said be- 
fore, that it is well nigh impossible 
for the commercial crook not to 
leave behind him some trace, some 
“slight aroma of leather,” which 
however small will lead to his get- 
ting what is coming to him. 

(Another Zephon article is 
planned for the July Issue of the 
Credit Monthly.) 




























































cartoonist of the Chicago Tribune, has a way of 
getting at the heart of a subject. 
produced herewith by permission, shows, as few argu- 
ments in words could do, how necessary it is today to 
keep property insured on the basis of replacement value, 
and not of the value of several years ago. 
According to figures given out by one of the oldest 
fire insurance companies, building materials have since 
1914 increased 89%; wearing apparel, 113%; and 





Before granting credits nowadays, the credit man asks 
many searching questions as to replacement value of 
buildings, equipment and in fact everything insurable. 

Mr. McCutcheon, when asked whether this cartoon 
was the result of a fire within his own personal ex- 
perience, wrote: 

“The insurance cartoon, about which you inquire, 
was not suggested by any actual occurrence, unless per- 
haps my own experience in rebuilding my own house 
emphasized the growing cost of all materials just now.” 


His cartoon, re- 





















































































































































































































































































































“Business Service” 


A Constructive, Successful Method of Dealing with Wobbly 


‘But Honest Customers 





FP wg HE Function of the Credit 
Office primarily is to make 
safe the carrying on of busi- 
ness so that credit extended 

to customers will be readily con- 

verted into cash. 

An analysis of our ledgers would 
reveal the names of concerns finan- 
cially strong, morally sound; others 
with only a faint semblance of busi- 
ness morality, with no assets; some 
with ability that comes near to 
genius; others with no business in- 
telligence whatever. 

Present day credit depart- 
ments have at their disposal 
sources of information that 
help to rate properly each 
applicant for credit, and by 
using extreme care and 
judgment in extending 
credit, losses have been kept 
within reasonable limits. 
But, when we compute the 
total annual bad debt losses 
due to failure in this coun- 
try, the amount is stagger- 
ing. 

FACTS ABOUT FAILURES 


It is estimated by those 
qualified to know that the 
total loss is in the neighbor- 
hood of three hundred mil- 
lion dollars. As we have 
been told over and over 
again, the greater portion of 
this loss is due to a lack of 
business ability on the part 
of those who fail, whether it 
relates to accounting, pric- 


ing, costing, collections, 
credits or other business 
phenomena. 


In plain words, men fail 
in business because they do 
not know their business. They are 
generally well intentioned. There are 
few who deliberately plan to steal. 

It is useless now to suggest that 
laws be enacted to prevent one from 
engaging in business who does not 
thoroughly understand merchandis- 
ing or manufacturing. The time 
when that is possible is too far off. 


JAILS DO NOT PREVENT FAILURES 


When a merchant or manufac- 
turer feels his business slipping, and 
it becomes difficult for him to meet 
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By H. Uehlinger 


Hilo Varnish Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


his obligations, when he sees his 
assets gradually diminishing and his 
indebtedness growing, honesty usu- 
ally becomes secondary and self- 
preservation primary. So he fails. 

And we have tried to cure these 
evils by putting men in jail on the 
theory that prosecution makes bet- 
ter merchants. The records prove 
that one-third of those who come 
before the courts for trial are sec- 
ond, third or fourth offenders. 

The jails do not help to prevent 





H. UEHLINGER 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, New York 


failures. Branding a merchant with 
the indelible ink of bankruptcy will 
not prevent his failing again. 

If it were possible to induce men 
embarking in business or engaged 
in business to attend evening schools 
or universities where courses are 
offered on business subjects, some 
good might be effected. But few 
business men will take the time to 
study in a school or in a college. It 
is presumed that they know some- 
thing about their affairs, and attend- 
ing such school would be an admis- 





sion that they have something to 
learn. Only the exceptionally ambi- 
tious man will go to school. 

We may as well frankly conclude 
that in attempting to reduce failures 
we will not succeed if we expect that 
men who need business education 
will attend a school or a college. 


SHUNNING THE UNFIT MERCHANT 
DOES NOT REDUCE FAILURES 


Some of us have avoided 
a merchant or manufacturer 
who did not measure up to 
a standard required when 
credit was applied for. We 
may have succeeded in cut- 
ting down the amount of our 
bad debt losses, but must 
confess that it is a selfish 
way to look at the failure 
problem. 

Society demands that fail- 
ures be eliminated. Passing 
a dying customer to a com- 
petitor is poor practice and 
ethically unsound. 


“SAVE THE CUSTOMER AND 
YOU SAVE ALL” 


Customers must be saved 
on the theory that “If You 
Save the Customer You Save 
All.” As the good will of 
our customers multiplies our 
customers and our capital, it 
is a matter of great impor- 
tance to keep them from fail- 
ing. 

If we see an individual fall 
in the street, we quickly go 
to his aid. If we discover a 
fire we immediately send in 
an alarm. If we see a mer- 
chant struggling under a load of mis- 
management that is bound to spell 
financial trouble in the future, why 
should we not go to his assistance as 
we would to any other person in aiffi- 
culty ? 

Imagine, if you will, a young man 
or several entering in business de- 
liberately saying, “ We are now about 
to invest in an enterprise that is 
likely to fail because we do not know 
our business.” 

Of course, you could not imagine 
anybody making such a statement or 
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engaging in business with that result 
in view; and yet you and I have per- 
mitted customers to over-buy, oper- 
ate without a credit or collection 
system, have tempted them with un- 
limited credit, have seen them be- 
come insolvent and then bankrupt. 

Giving too much credit to a cus- 
tomer in proportion to his ability to 
swing his business is like giving wood 
alcohol to a young man who asks a 
drink. 

We credit grantors are contribu- 
tors to the business mortality of the 
country to the extent that we are 
negligent in discovering dangerous 
practices on the part of our custom- 
ers and applying remedies that will 
tend to eliminate them. 

We dislike being indicted for neg- 
lect in discovering weak points in a 
business man’s affairs and prefer be- 
ing congratulated upon our ability 
to sell a concern successfully and to 
get out from under before the crash 
comes, which is quite contrary to the 
slogan, “If you save the customer 
you save all.” 

TOO LATE TO SAVE 


A noted surgeon once performed 
a delicate operation. With unerring 
skill he wielded his scalpel. Every 
possible precaution was taken, and 
when he finished his work he turned 
tc his assistants and said, ‘“ Gentle- 
men, two years ago a very simple op- 
eration would have saved this man’s 


life; six years ago a little attention 
to the fundamental principles of 
health would have avoided the oper- 


ation altogether. Inattention, neg- 
lect, delay, has cost this man his life. 
This patient will die in a few hours.” 

Applying this case to the work of 
the credit man we realize how impor- 
tant it is to detect a weakness in a 
merchant and to act promptly at that 
moment for the purpose of building 
him up. In this way a fatal opera- 
tion may be avoided. 


Right here, the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the credit man lie. 
He is familiar with the characteris- 
tics of every risk that is presented to 
him for a decision. He knows the 
caliber of each customer on the 
books. 

Give him customer A’s ledger 
sheet, the credit folder, the corre- 
spondence, and he will be able to put 
his finger on the weakness of that 
individual. 

If he takes the time to apply his 
knowledge to the weak points, he will 
be taking the first step in reducing 
the enormous bad-debt loss of the 
country, with the commercial evils 
and the misery that result from this 
loss. And this brings us to the sub- 
ject of Business Service. 

YOU HAVE TALENT ALL ABOUT YOU 


The business institution that you 


represent has its department heads. 
You are the manager of the credit 
office. You have about you account- 
ants, bookkeepers, cashiers, advertis- 
ing managers, sales managers, cor- 
respondents, purchasing agents, 
salesmen, production managers, per- 
haps chemists and engineers. Utilize 
this talent, the abilities that they pos- 
sess individually. Call them assist- 
ants to your Business Service De- 
partment which is to be the right 
arm of the selling organization under 
your particular management. 


What they know and what you 
know is to be utilized for che up- 
building of your customer or pros- 
pect. Business Service is not con- 
fined to what you alone can do, much 
as that may be. The genius of the 
entire organization, if it be a big one 
or a small one, must be placed at the 
disposal of your customer. 


WHAT BUSINESS SERVICE IS AND DOES 


Business Service— 


(a) Stands ready to advise the con- 
sumer, dealer, jobber or manufacturer 
on matters of business administration, 
especially when it is evident, through 
dealings, direct or indirect, that there is 
need of assistance. 


(b) Thus unites the credit man, as 
Manager of the business service depart- 
ment, with the Selling Department of his 
business, eliminating all possibility of 
friction, and consequently insuring 
greater efficiency. 

(c) Builds salesmen, because the sales- 
man, recognizing the principles upon 
which business service is based, readily 
co-operates; he sees that its aim is re- 
ciprocal, building for both the customer 
and the salesman. 


(d) Stands ready to co-operate with 
the customer, rather than operate against 
the customer, when the first signs of 
trouble manifest themselves. 


(e) Keeps the debtor out of the ad- 
justment bureaus and the bankruptcy 
courts, because the business service 
credit man scents weaknesses of admin- 
istration before they are suspected either 
by the merchant himself or by those on 
the outside. 


(f) Instructs the merchant, manufac- 
turer, or jobber in accounting in all its 
phases, indicates to him how to throw 
safeguards around all transactions, cash 
sales, handling of merchandise, or books 
of accounting, the extension of credit, 
the collection of accounts, insurance, law 
and a multitude of miscellaneous mat- 
ters. 

(g) Presumes, when undertaken by a 
credit man, that the right kind of med- 
icine will be prescribed. for the mer- 
chant who needs it, according to his 
ability to absorb the medicine. 

(h) Is distinctly a personal matter, 
and is not covered by a form, a book, 
a statement, or a system. 

(i) Gradually makes the merchant 
whole, because credit men know that 
merchants, manufacturers, accountants, 
credit men, are not made over night, 
that the way to build is to build one 
story at a time. If the merchant is weak 
in collections, training along that line 
will accomplish most, and so on, until 
the merchant is going ahead again. 

(j) Is a living thing; it never dies; it 
constantly energizes the firm that gives 
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it out. All are benefitted—the credit 
man through whom it passes, the sales- 
man who draws inspiration, the customer 
whose business improves, and the nation 
which thrives on the elevation of its 
business men, as they push out and take 


part in the constructive commerce of the 
family of nations. 


(k) Helps the merchant who is hon- 
estly attempting to earn a place in the 
business community, a name for fair 
and honest dealing; helps him to know 
the truth about his business though he 
learns it from the manufacturer or 
wholesaler who is willing and competent 
to tell him. 

(1) Helps national development, be- 
cause when intelligently preached and 
practised, it builds up an_ efficient, 
wealth-producing body of merchants. 

(m) Will help to draw out financial 
statements, (the proper basis upon which 
to extend credit,) and will enable the 
debtor to obtain credit favors propor- 
tionate to his true financial standing. 

(n) Binds customers to those who 
render the service. Where it exerts its 
influence, competition for a customer’s 
business gives way to considerations of 
service. 

EXAMPLES OF HOW BUSINESS SERVICE 
WORKS 


A credit man who has been con- 
vinced of the value of Business Serv- 
ice has opportunities to use the prin- 
ciples and practice his profession 
wherever he may be; just in the same 
measure that a successful salesman 
can see possibilities of making sales 
wherever he may travel. 

Pretend that you are now in the 
office of a jobber of paints and var- 
nish, and as you stand there you ob- 
serve a driver or chauffeur request- 
ing a dollar from the cashier for ex- 
pense. You see no memorandum 
passing between them—the driver 
goes out, the cashier resumes his in- 
terrupted work. Imagine a paying 
teller in a bank who does not receive 
a voucher for every dollar that is 
paid out. 

As a business service man you 
know that an evil exists in that busi- 
ness and you will diplomatically sug- 
gest to the management then and 
there that the imprest system will 
eliminate looseness in the handling of 
petty cash and give a splendid contro! 
of all such expenditures. 

You call on another customer and 
while in his office, hear someone say, 
“What does John Jones owe?” and 
there is excitement, delay, doubt; 
and you can rightfully conclude that 
their customers’ records are loosely 
kept. You suggest a simple system 
of recording sales so that there will 
be a continuous record of purchases, 
payments and balances. 

Or you may notice in another in- 
stitution difficulty in pricing articles 
that have been sold and delivered, 
and you hear someone say, “ What 
did we charge Brown last time for 
that spar varnish.” Someone will re- 
ply; “I think it was $5.” Then and 

(Continued on page 31) 





Insurance and the Credit Man 


Creditors Secured Against Death Loss as Well as 
Fire Damage 


By Joseph S. Frelinghuysen 


Senior U. S. Senator for New Jersey 


than one hundred years ago, when at Lloyd’s Coffee 

House in London the prominent merchants of that 

city met to accept insurances on vessels, thereby 
dividing up among a number of underwriters the hazard 
of the adventure, which otherwise would have been 
borne by the shipper. 

Insurance now has become very highly organized, 
both as regards marine, fire, life and casualty. It is 
transacted by corporations of vast financial resources 
running into billions, at rates of premium which make 
the tax on each individual enterprise extremely light 
and easily borne, although amounting to vast sums in 
the aggregate. It would be difficult to contemplate a 
credit business, as transacted at the present day, in 
which the creditor would have no guarantee against 
the insolvency of the debtor through fire or marine dis- 
aster. 

Fifty years or more ago the business of fire insur- 
ance in the United States was largely a foreign enter- 
prise. The principal corporations were European. 
Now, however, we have American insurance companies 


|: is a far cry to the present time from the days more 


which compare favorably in financial resources with the 
wealthiest British companies. The commercial credit 
today is exceedingly well fortified by insurance against 
unpreventable hazards which may be obtained on the 
goods of the debtor in American companies for almost 
limitless amounts. The creditor can be secured against 
the death and loss to a business of the debtor by life in- 
surance policies which financially indemnify a business 
against loss by death of the administrators of the busi- 
ness. Insurance, moreover, is obtainable against tor- 
nado, floods, explosion, windstorm, marine perils, riot, 
civil commotion, war and almost every physical hazard, 
which might, by destroying the physical property of the 
debtor, cause losses to the creditor. 

Briefly, the object of insurance is, by a small tax, to 
spread among the many the loss by disaster to one. The 
recent enormous increase in values of buildings, ma- 
chinery and stock has had the result of leaving most 
manufacturing and commercial enterprises without suf- 
ficient insurance. This is a matter which every credit 
man should carefully investigate in extending large 
credits. 


The Shipper’s Interest in Rail- 
road Credit 


With Increased Revenues, Railroad Men Believe Conditions 
Will Improve Gradually 


By William Gregg 


MAN cannot escape the 
consequences of his mis- 
takes, nor can a nation. 
For years we have been 
dealing with our railroads as we 
would deal with somebody else’s 
naughty child. If we had recognized 
the railroad system as our own child 
we would have meted out deserved 
rebuke and given it another chance 
and still another. But being some- 
body else’s child who did wrong per- 
haps years ago we refused to believe 
anything good of it and condemned 
it to perpetual slight and inattention, 
even to absolute neglect and malnu- 
trition. 

That is the trouble with our rail- 
roads. The popular thing for citizen 
and politician for twenty years or 
more has been to slur the railroads. 
Naturally years of that sort of thing 
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led to government control by com- 
mission. The commissioners, fol- 
lowing the popular habit of mind, 
must treat the railroads in the tra- 
ditional way, curb them, maltreat 
them, undernourish them. For this 
reason we behold today the trans- 
portation system in a country where 
quick, certain, efficient rail transpor- 
tation is more essential than in any 
other country in the world, crippled 
—all but broken down. 

It was not necessary to have a 
great war to bring this sad result. 
It would finally have come anyhow 
if we had continued to pursue our 
traditional course; but war hastened 
the result because war made it neces- 
sary to work the crippled system 
harder than ever. Some parts of the 
system had been making brave ef- 
forts to function well before war 


came on. They had acquired good 
equipment and made many efforts to 
build up that essential to every suc- 
cessful industry an esprit de corps 
among their workers, only to receive 
serious setbacks and discourage- 
ments at the hands of legislators and 
commissioners, as witness the vicious 
Adamson law and the refusal to per- 
mit railroads to increase rates that 
would allow certain of its classes of 
helpers to get a wage commensurate 
with that offered by competing in- 
dustries. 

So we say the result is a system 
of vital transportation so inadequate 
and demoralized that there is no one 
who escapes the serious effects of a 
nation-wide transportation paralysis. 
We see it in over-abundance of es- 
sentials at the sources of supply, in 

(Continued on page 44) 





Women Who Check Credits 


Intuition and Hard Work Make an Effective Combination 
By J. H. Tregoe 


Secretary-Treasurer of the National Association of Credit Men 


EFORE gio there’ were 

sporadic cases, but it is only 

during the past ten years 

that the woman in credit 
work has become an established in- 
stitution. Nowadays at meetings of 
local associations it is seldom that 
women members are not present. 
The larger local associations carry 
many women on their active mem- 
bership lists. 

There are good reasons why the 
Credit Woman has been able to es- 
tablish herself securely in the 
credit world. 


Wuy Crepit WoMEN 
SUCCEED 

She has devoted herself 
in a conscientious and pains- 
taking way to the details of 
the work as well as to its 
broader aspects. She has 
shown that great essential, 
the capacity for study. 

Secondly, woman’s intui- 
tion is not a mere figure of 
speech: it is a human fact. 
Women are frequently finer 
in their perceptions than 
men. In credit work they 
often can and do exercise 
intuition beyond that of 
which the average credit 
man is capable. 

Another point is that the 
woman checking credits is 
especially eager and con- 
Scientious in getting all the 
facts, and nothing but the 
facts. 


OnE DISADVANTAGE 

Indeed she labors under 
but one disadvantage, in my 
opinion. That is the fact 
that in going out among 
the people to whom she is extending 
credit, persuading creditors to sub- 
mit statements, when they are reluc- 
tant to do so, bringing pressure to 
bear, showing merchants how to 
better their business methods, she is 
sure to have more difficulties to over- 
come than a man of equal ability 
would have. 

This difficulty she. will gradually 
overcome, however, just as practicing 
women lawyers and physicians are 
Overcoming similar disadvantages in 
their professions. 


WELCOME IN THE ASSOCIATION 

The National Association of Credit 
Men and all its opportunities are 
of course wide open to the woman 
who checks credits and she is mak- 
ing the most of her opportunities. 
Her eagerness to learn and to equip 
herself fully for her profession is 
demonstrated by her record in the 
National Institute of Credit. No 
more faithful and enthusiastic mem- 
bers than the women enrolled attend 
the Institute night classes and take 


Miss Mixtprep C. MALTON 


Treas., Malton Specialty Co., Boston, Mass. 


the correspondence course in credits. 

A good example of what a woman 
can accomplish in credit work is 
furnished by the experience of Miss 
Mildred C. Malton, Treasurer of the 
Malton Specialty Company, Motor 
Car Supplies, Boston, Mass., who 
describes her business experience as 
follows: 


Gett1nc INTO BUSINESS 
From Music Supervisor in the Public 
Schools to the position as Treasurer, 
financial and credit manager of an Auto- 
mobile Accessory business which has 


steadily progressed from a small begin- 
ning through five years’ of growth, to a 
large and active wholesale business with 
customers in all parts of the country has 
been my experience. 

One night a little over five years ago a 
young man (my brother) while out driv- 
ing in his car was stopped by a police 
officer and informed that his tail light 
was out. As it was impossible to keep 
it lighted, he fastened an electric hand 
lantern which he happened to have in the 
car on the rear. That was the time when 
the kerosene tail light reigned supreme. 
This little incident gave him the idea of 
manufacturing a self contained electric 

tail lamp. 

My brother and I thought this 
was an opportunity. Without 
previous business experience, I 
opened an office paying the large 
sum of $8.33 a month rent. The 
tail light was advertised in Auto- 
mobile Trade papers, using only 
small space as our resources 
were limited. From this start 
our little adventure showed signs 
of success and after three 
months, we moved to larger 
quarters. My brother gave up 
his position, bought a Ford Car 
and went on the road. I handled 
the office, shipping and finances. 


ELECTED TREASURER 

After one year we _ incorpo- 

rated. I was elected Treasurer 
and during the next two years 
the need for capital increased 
steadily and many times I -had 
to make collections before pay- 
ments could be met at maturity. 

However, I have built my end 

of the business on faith, know- 
ing always that that which I 
want will materialize if my faith 
is great enough and it has never 
failed me. 

The following October we 

bought out a business carrying a 
general line of Automobile Sup- 
plies. At this time a younger 
brother graduated from High 
School and came into the busi- 
ness. In one year we outgrew 
our quarters and moved to our 
present store. 

Last November we opened a 
branch in Springfield, Mass., and in De- 
cember we discontinued our retail business. 
With this came a wonderful increase in 
our volume of sales and also a correspond- 
ing increase in my responsibilities. 

Credit grantors should consider the 
sales end and work for the best interests 
of their organizations as a whole. This 
is of as much interest to me as the passing 
of credits. Rather than turn down a new 
and somewhat doubtful account, I en- 
deavor to handle it with care and a watch- 
ful eye so that it may develop into a 
good and satisfactory account. 

Any young woman who will apply her- 
self, who has vision, common sense and 
this in abundance, ability to adapt herself 
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to meet conditions as they arise, will find 
wonderful opportunities to make a place 
for herself in the credit world of to-day. 


Women Credit Managers 


\ HE Crepir MontuH Ly hopes to 

receive from the Secretary of 
every local Association a photograph 
of each woman member, with a de- 
scription of her work. The photo- 
graphs on this page are those that 
have already come to hand. 


She Does the Manly Thing 


WILEY AIN, W. 
Ain & Co., Converters 
of Cotton Goods, 
New York, writes: “I 
have decided to set 
personal _considera- 
tions aside by telling 
of my_ experience, 
with the hope of en- 
couraging any who 
may be reluctant in 
attempting credit 
work, 
“When a modern 
girl is confronted 
with the ultimatum, ‘Either you take the 
work and the responsibility that goes with 
it, or I'll have to get a man to do it,’ what 
do you think she does? She does the 
manly thing and accepts the dare. 

“Although I had been in charge of the 
office prior to this, and business expansion 
compelled me to take care of many mat- 
ters that had been until then left to the 
head of the firm, this meant a great change 
ip my attitude toward my work. There- 
after I had to decide for myse!f any mat- 
ter pertaining to credits and collections. It 
was some time later that my attention was 
called to a course in Credits and Collec- 
tions that was being given at New York 
University. This course lasted a year and 
was conducted by Mr. D. E. Golieb, who 
I learned later was on the Educational 
Committee of the National Association of 
Credit Men. Self-confidence is nowhere 
more readily acquired than in a class, 
among those who are interested in the 
same problems. 

“The test of one’s capability for the 
work in school is unlike the test in the 
world of business; yet if the work in 
school will cast some reflection on the 
practical work, the woman doing credit 
work may hope to hold her own. 

“If the experienced credit man will only 
take the woman doing credit work as ser- 
iously as he takes his fellow-man, it 
would add in no small measure to her 
efficiency. The spirit of co-operation 
should permeate all efforts of credit men, 
and who knows but some day, behold, the 
credit woman might be able to give as well 
as take.” 


Painstaking Work 


MRS. JEAN N. 
CUSHING, chief ac- 
countant in charge of 
credits, the Weitzel 
Lumber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mrs. 
Cushing started ten 
years ago as_ book- 
keeper. At this time 
she holds a_ respon- 
sible position with the 
company. Her prog- 
ress was due to pains- 
taking work and 
study, and a grasp of 

the financial problems of her company. 


Worked Her Way Up 


BLANCHE  FIN- 

LEY, Credit Man- 

ager for Richard 

Hudnut, Perfumer, 

New York. For sev- 

eral years Miss Fin- 

ley has held the 

position of credit man- 

ager for’ Richard 

Hudnut, a concern as- 

sociated with William 

R. Warner & Co., 

whose _ laboratories 

are in St. Louis and 

New York. The credit 

manager of the Warner Company is Miss 

Laura Wyatt. Miss Finley worked her 

way up from a clerical position in the 
audit department as did Miss Wyatt. 


Association Name Will Have 
to Be Changed! 


MARGARET E. 

FORMAN, General 

and Credit Manager, 

Samuel Sherman, 

Manufacturer of 

Leather Luggage, 

New York. “In my 

work as general and 

credit manager for 

Samuel Sherman, I 

find the month!y pub- 

lication of the Na- 

tional Association of 

Credit Men most in- 

teresting and helpful. 

However, the name will have to be 

changed before long to the National Asso- 

ciation of Credit Men and Women, as 

there are a great many women entering 

this field of business and the number, I 

am sure, will increase from year to year. 

“Every one desires success and judging 

from my own experience, I think the 

secret of success is concentration in the 
occupation one has chosen.” 


Ranked with Executives 


AGNES FERGU- 

SON, M. Sharaf & 

Co., Neckwear Manu- 

facturers, Boston, 

Mass. “Drawing 

upon my experience 

in credit work,” 

writes Miss Ferguson, 

“I have reached the 

conclusion that the 

outlook from a credit 

man’s viewpoint has 

never been brighter 

with regard to the 

granting of credit 

and the subsequent collections. The credit 

manager has the National Association, 

with its up-to-date monthly publication 

keeping him in touch with all the happen- 

ings in the credit world. He has the In- 

vestigation-Prosecution Department of the 

Association safe-guarding the credit man 

from the many frauds which unscrupu- 

lous people try daily to perpetrate. He 

has the Credit Interchange Bureau of the 

Association, better even, in the writer’s 

opinion, than a mercantile agency report. 

“But best of all, we have a spirit of co- 

operation between credit grantors, which 

is daily growing stronger and more help- 

ful. The old days of secrecy in regard 

to accounts have passed. Business men 

felt the need of a source of accurate and 

dependable information and found it 
themselves. 

“Tf a credit manager has consulted the 

above sources of information and applied 
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them, his chances of loss through poor 
collection are practically nil. 

“The importance of the credit manager's 
work is being recognized to a greater de- 
gree every day. He has sources of in- 
formation which a few years ago were 
practically sealed documents; he is re- 
ceiving more and more voluntary infor- 
mauon; he is being consulted by, and 
ranked with, the executives of his firm, 
and I am sure that the credit manager will 
soon take his proper place in business, as 
a member of a profession, on a par with 
law and medicine. With his finger on the 
pulse of commerce, he will be the greatest 
factor in the regulation and control of the 
world’s business.” 


Attends Association Meetings 


FLORENCE 
KURTZ, Assistant 
Treasurer and Sec- 
retary, J. A. Deknatel 
& Son, Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York. “I was 
not born a _ credit 
woman,” says Miss 
Kurtz. “It was sim- 
ply thrust upon me by 
dint of circumstance. 
I started with my firm 
as a bookkeeper. Our 
president then had 
charge of the office 
management, but scveral years ago he be- 
came very ill and was compelled to go 
West permanently, and I simply had to 
take hold, as the two remaining members 
of the firm had their work to do, one b2- 
ing the factory man, and the other an 
outside man. 

“I have since followed credit work very 
closely, having taken a course in the New 
York University under Mr. Golieb, whos> 
instruction has been most helpful to me 
I attend also most of the meetings of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association.” 


A Stencgrapher at First 


MARGARET MOM. 
SCANLON, Assist- 
ant Credit Manager 
of the Vacuum 
Oil Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Miss 
Scanlon has been in 
the employ of the 
Vacuum Oil Co. for 
two and one-half 
years, having started 
as a_ stenographer. 
Her advancement is 
largely due to a close 
study of credit meth- 

ods and conditions. 


Work and Study 
GERTRUDE M. 
SCHAFFER, Treas- 
urer, Republic Bag & 
Paper Co., New York. 
Starting with the Re- 
public Bag & Paper 
Co. four years ago as 
bookkeeper, Miss 
Schaffer, through dil- 
igent work and study, 
obtained two years 
ago the position of 
treasurer of the cor- 
poration. 

“My work as credit 
woman,” writes Miss Schaffer, “consists 
of handling all of the financial end of the 
business as well as passing all credits. The 
latter, however, is of vital importance in 
every business, and should be watched 
very closely and carefully. It is often an 
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easy matter for a salesman to bring i in an 
order from a new concern, but it is up to 
the credit man to see whether or not that 
conc ‘ern is entitled to the line of credit the 
order calls for, and at the same time to 
watch its payments closely. 


An Important Position 


ESTHER WITT- 
STEIN, American 
Lead Pencil Company, 
New York. This para- 
graph might be longer 
if Miss Wittstein, in 
complying with the re- 
quest of THE CREDIT 
MonTHLy for a photo- 
graph and a descrip- 
tion of her important 
position in the busi- 
ness world, had not 
sent, with the photo- 
graph, the following 
modest letter : 

“Enclosed please find photo, as re- 
quested, the only notation to go with same 
being: With the American Lead Pencil 
Co., 220 5th Ave., New York City.” 


Started as a Stenographer 


M. D. MURPHY, L. 
D. Berger Co., Tin- 
ners’ Supplies, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Start- 
ing as a stenographer 
with the Berger Com- 
pany eleven years ago, 
Miss Murphy grad- 
ually accumulated a 
variety of duties. She 
has shown versatility 
as well as a willing- 
ness to broaden the 
scope of her work. 
For the past six years 
she has had dit of the credits of the 
company as well as being office manager. 









Office Manager Also 


MRS. MAY H. 
WILSEY, Credit 
Manager and Office 
Manager for Greene- 
baum Bros.. & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been in the employ 
of this company for 
the past twelve years. 
She began work with 

| them as an account- 
/ ant. As is the case 
% 4 with other women 
4 ] with all-round office 


, 


‘ ~™ experience, Mrs. Wil- 
sey has taken on a variety of duties, and 
is now responsible for the office manage- 
ment of the company, besides having 
charge of its credit department. 


Started as a Clerk 


LAURA WYATT, 
Credit Manager, Wil- 
liam R. Warner & 
Co., Inc, Manufac- 
turing Pharmaceu- 
tists, New York. Miss 
Wyatt became credit 
manager of the cor- 
poration several years 
ago while the firm 
was located in Phila- 
delphia, and came to 
ifs St New York when Wil- 
a: 4 j liam R. Warner & Co. 

: moved to their pres- 
ent location in November, 1917. Miss 
Wyatt made her start in a clerical posi- 
tion and secured her present office by 
character and hard, intelligent work. The 
company is associz ated with Richard Hud- 
nut, Perfumer, New York, whose credit 
manager is Miss Blanche Finley. Like 
Miss Wyatt, Miss Finley started as a clerk 
in the audit department. 
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An Important Factor 


MRS. EDNA. S. 
WAYLOR, Assistant 
Secretary and Credit 
Manager, 
Schwenk Co., whole- 
sale woolens, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mrs. 
Taylor started fifteen 
years ago as _ secre- 
tary to the senior 
member of the firm 
and is now ‘an im- 
me" portant factor in the 
organization. She is 
an officer of the com- 
pany and has charge of all credits and 
collections. 


Entire Charge of Department 


MRS. G. S. MOORE, 
Credit Manager, Pat- 
terson, Gottfried & 
Hunter, Machinery, 
Metals, Hardware, 
Tools and Supplies, 
New York. “In com- 
pliance with your re- 
quest of yesterday,” 
writes Mrs. Moore, 
“T am enclosing pho- 
tograph, which I re- 
gret to say is the 
worst specimen of its 
kind I ever saw, and 
no one will ever recognize me from it. 
However, it was such a rush order that 
I could not very well expect the photog- 
rapher to do any better. 

“As for my duties here, I have entire 
charge of the Credit Department, investi- 
gating customers in order to give them 
credit, and doing the entire collection 
work. In addition to this, I am private 
secretary to the General Manager, Mr. 
Maretzek. I have been with the company 

s nce its reorganization in 1915.” 


Financing Auteenebile Sales 


The “Pleasure” Car Often a Business Necessity 
By William E. Woodward 


Vice-President, 


O man has the right to indulge 
in costly pleasures unless he 
is able to pay cash for them. 

The man who mortgages his home to 
buy an automobile cannot expect 
sympathy from business men if it be- 
comes necessary to foreclose the 
mortgage. The man who “ mort- 
gages” a moderate income to pur- 
chase on the instalment plan an auto- 
mobile to be used merely for 
pleasure displays no better judgment. 
In the face of these facts the funda- 
mental soundness of purchasing 
automobiles on the time-payment 
plan may be questioned. 

Those who have studied the time- 
payment plan of financing hold that 
a man with sufficient income to per- 
mit him to buy an automobile exer- 
cises sound business judgment if he 


buys on time rather than for cash. 
This is predicated upon the proba- 
bility that the purchaser’s money is 
already invested at 6 per cent. If, 
in buying a machine for cash, he uses 
money bringing in 6 per cent, and in 
addition pays retail prices for insur- 
ance protection, he will be losing 
money on the transaction. 

For example, the rate chart issued 
by the automobile department of the 
Industrial Finance Corporation 
shows that a Ford automobile selling 
for $938.02 can be purchased by 
paying down as little as $341.65, the 
balance to be paid in six monthly in- 
stalments. The total charge for 
financing the transaction, including 
the cost of fire, theft and transporta- 
tion insurance for the period of a 
year, on valued form of policy, for 


Industrial Finance Corporation (The Morris Plan) 


80% of the selling price of the car, 
with collision insurance (also for 
one year), all interest charges on the 
amount loaned, etc., is $86.94. 
There are no other charges. The 
purchaser is not required to get an 
endorser other than the dealer who 
sells him the car. 
IS YOUR MONEY WORTH 6 PER CENT? 
Before a purchaser, who has 
plenty of money in the bank, decides 
to pay cash for his new car, he 
should figure that his money is worth 
6 per cent interest. In the above ex- 
ample, figuring the value of the pur- 
chaser’s money at 6 per cent, and the 
average amount outstanding at 
$398.59, the amount of interest is 
$11.96. Adding to this amount the 
cost of retail fire, theft and transpor- 
tation insurance (New York rates) 
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and collision insurance, we have a 
total of $113.59, showing a saving 
under the Morris Plan of the differ- 
ence between the chart charge of 
$86.94 and $113.59 or $26.65. The 
purchaser can hardly afford to pay 
cash no matter how much money he 
has. 

In short, if the automobile can be 
purchased on the above basis, it is 
bad business to pay cash for it. It 
is just as bad business as it would be 
to pay $5,000 in cash for a $5,000 
life insurance policy. In buying life 
insurance we obtain all of the bene- 
fits immediately upon payment of the 
first small premium. In buying an 
automobile on time, the machine is 
delivered immediately to the pur- 
chaser upon receipt of the down pay- 
ment and the purchaser at once ob- 
tains all of the benefits of owning the 
machine and of its insurance protec- 
tion. 

Then, too, the saving feature is an 
important one. The purchaser can 
keep his savings in the bank and set 
aside enough out of his salary to 
meet his monthly instalments. It 
often occurs that business men have 
money invested in stocks or bonds 
which at the particular time they 
wish to buy an automobile are selling 
low and it would entail a consider- 
able sacrifice on their part to liqui- 
date their holdings in order to pay 
cash for the automobile. It is cer- 
tainly good business in such cases 
for a purchaser to hold his stocks, 
put them up as security if neces- 
sary, and purchase under this plan. 
This has been done in many eases 
and is becoming more and more a 
common practice. 

The automobile is becoming to a 
large proportion of business men a 
necessity. The small merchant finds 
it necessary to purchase an automo- 
bile and at the same time increase 
his stock. He uses his cash to in- 
crease his stock which will give him 
a large return on his money and buys 
his automobile on the instalment 
plan, which costs him only a reason- 
able rate. The dividends from the 
investment in stock of a sum of 
money equal to the purchase price of 
the car will yield him in a year’s 
time quite a substantial margin over 
and above the amount paid to finance 
the purchase of his automobile. 

In the commercial field there are a 
great many men who require large 
or small automobile trucks for the 
development of their business. The 
fact that they are able to obtain im- 
mediate use of a fleet of trucks for a 
small down payment is a big accom- 
modation to them. They reap a 
double advantage in being able to de- 
velop their business by the use of the 
machine and to actually save money 


by purchasing on time instead of 
paying cash outright. 

A frequent criticism of the use of 
the time-payment method in selling 
automobiles is that it promotes ex- 
travagance. It is undoubtedly true 
that many thousands of Americans 
are today putting off the just de- 
mands of their butchers and grocers 
in order to meet the next payments 
due on their pleasure cars. But the 
arguments in favor of this plan are 
not directed to this type of individ- 
ual. They are directed to the man 
who can well afford to pay for his 
pleasures but who has a sufficiently 
keen sense of business to realize that 
he can have as much pleasure at a 
smaller cost by taking advantage of 
the time-payment method. 


IS THIS SOUND BUSINESS? 


The first thought in the mind of a 
credit man naturally will be: Is this 
business safe? In answer to that I 
will say that the facts speak for 
themselves. Take our Detroit ex- 
perience, for example: from Decem- 
ber 15, 1919, to the end of February, 
1920, the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration financed 1,000 Ford cars in 
the city of Detroit. Nearly all these 
transactions were on the basis of 1/3 
down, the remainder of the obliga- 
tion being paid in 12 monthly pay- 
ments, though a small percentage 
was on a 10 months’ basis. Our re- 
ports show that at the end of April 
of these 1,000 accounts 29 were de- 
linquent I payment; 4 were delin- 
quent 2 payments, and only I was 
delinquent 3 payments—that is, 35 
delinquencies in all. It is hardly fair 
to count the 29 accounts that were 
delinquent only I payment, as ex- 
perience has shown us that many 
otherwise perfectly good accounts be- 
come technically delinquent through 
a delay on the customer’s part of one 
or two days in making remittances. 
It is entirely probable that most of 
the 29 accounts, which were delin- 
quent one ‘payment, belong to this 
class, 

An indemnity company of the 
highest standing and_ substantial 
assets writes an indemnity bond be- 
hind each of these retail automobile 
transactions. In case of failure of 
the customer to make his payments, 
the car is repossessed and resold for 
what it will bring and if the price 
received for it on the resale does not 
cover the customer’s obligation, then 
in that event the indemnity company 
makes up the difference. The cost 
of this indemnity bond is included in 
the charge which the customer pays 
at the time of making the transac- 
tion. In addition to the indemnity 
bond, all automobiles sold on this 
plan are insured (as stated above) 
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against the usual hazards. Though 
we have no exact figures, it is en- 
tirely probable that 50 per cent of 
the automobiles sold in the United 
States are now sold on some form of 
time-payment. Many time-payment 
plans are unscientific and unsafe— 
and certainly any plan is unsafe 
which permits any individual to walk 
into an automobile dealer’s place and 
pay down % or 1/3 of the price of 
the car and drive away with it with- 
out any thorough investigation of his 
ability to pay for the car through 
his earnings. 

The Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion, through its 103 Morris Plan 
banks, has, we believe, put automo- 
bile financing on a scientific banking 
basis. Through this plan any man 
who ought to own a car and who has 
the ability to pay for it can purchase 
an automobile and pay for it out of 
his earnings without disturbing his 
investments or drawing his savings 
on a savings bank. When a car pur- 
chased in this way is finally paid for 
it has been literally earned. The ad- 
vantage under such a scientific bank- 
ing plan for automobile financing is 
shown by the fact that the volume of 
business has grown from practically 
nothing a year ago until now it runs 
into several millions of dollars a 
month, 


“Universal Unionizing ” 


A young credit man, writing in the 
Bulletin of the Sioux City associa- 
tion, tells of the results of almost 
universal unionizing, and _particu- 
larly what is happening now that the 
traveling salesmen have struck for 
the closed shop. He says in a very 
chatty way to “ Pete,” one of his 
intimates. “They (the salesmen) 
now quit on Thursday noons every 
week instead of Thursday nights 
and do no night work while on the 
territory. They stipulate they are 
not to carry their own grips or drive 
their own cars. They use only union 
made grips and union made cars and 
patronize only union hotels. These 
hotels have signed up water tight on 
meals and Tommy Taylor, who 
makes the western South Dakota ter- 
ritory, says that the hotel at T—— 
where they used to make 45 cents on 
their 50 cent meals, sure has a good 
thing now as they don’t have to im- 
prove it any and the scale calls for 
$1 for a reduced portion, toothpicks 
and water extra. Of course, this 
union business makes it easier for us 
in one way, as it makes it impossible 
for anyone to dump a lot of work on 
us that belongs somewhere else but 
even at that I do not feel just yet 
that I would favor a Credit Men’s 
Union!” 
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INCE we learn that the proper 
study of mankind is man, and 
what the heart is to the body, 
credit is to business, we must 

analyze the human element before 
taking up the figures. The tempera- 
ment and environments of the indi- 
vidual seeking credit should have 
serious consideration. A knowledge 
of the customs in his particular com- 
munity is very important. Consider 
the competition which he must en- 
counter. Is he in a line congenial 
with his peculiar qualifications? To 
get at the situation adroitly, we 
should remember that the applicant 
should be put at ease and engaged 
in conversation for a few moments 
along a line to some extent remote 
from the subject of credits. Thus 
you have the advantage of asking 
questions and receiving replies that 
lay the foundation for a decision 
while the party is off his guard, tak- 
ing particular notice of what refer- 
ences he makes to his family, or 
about his neighbors, and particularly 
his associates. 


GETTING THE APPLICANT'S HISTORY 


Secure the name of his bank, the 
names of firms with whom he has 
been dealing ; then lead up to the sub- 
ject, remembering whether or not he 
was punctual with his first engage- 
ment. Does he strike you as being 
industrious? Does he know how to 
do everything pertaining to his busi- 
ness? Does he seem to have con- 
fidence in himself? Is he ambitious 
and enthusiastic? Is he vigorous 
and forceful? Is he keen, with a 
level head? What has been his ex- 
perience in that line of endeavor? 
What education has he? Notice his 
personal appearance. Does his voice 
sound in the right proportion to his 
stature? Do his ears seem to have 
the right shape to conform to his 
head? Is he modest, or egotistical ? 
Is he cheerful or morose in his dis- 
position? Does he seem to be rather 
magnetic, or reticent? Can he man- 
age a business of the size he antici- 
pates? Does he seem too big for the 
volume he contemplates? Does his 
judgment strike you as conforming 
to your ideas? What kind of busi- 
ness insight do you think he pos- 
sesses? Does the success of the bus- 
mess depend upon his own efforts? 
Is he putting all of his time into this 


Sources of Credit Information 


Where to Get it: How to Use it: How to Understand it 


By H. N. Tinker 






particular business? Does he seem 
persistent in getting the line of credit, 
or can you easily change his ideas? 
These, and many other questions, 
which will occur to you, are of much 
value in forming a conclusion, and 
the conversation should afterwards 
be dictated and placed on file as a 
matter of history. I do not know of 
any kind of information the credit 
man needs more than a complete his- 
tory of a man, obtained directly from 
him, for no matter how smoothly the 
routine is oiled by perfected systems, 
unless the credit man knows well his 
applicant, and analyzes correctly this 
human element, the house will not 
be reasonably safeguarded. It is 
proper, however, to get a report from 
one or more mercantile agencies, in 
order to verify the impressions, and 
then open correspondence witli any 
bank or mercantile establishment, 
with the view of getting a line on his 
habits of borrowing and promptness 
in meeting obligations, as well as his 
ability in purchasing appropriate 
goods for his class of customers. 
Formerly, there was not much to be 
learned from these sources, for the 
replies were so carefully guarded 
that nothing definite was given out, 
but in later years the credit men have 
learned the value of exchanging facts 
and ideas, with the belief that it is of 
equal importance to all concerned.. 


THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


Some concerns seem to make a 
buffer out of the credit department, 
and the supposition has gained 
ground that the manager of credits 
is a cold, suspicious individual, who 
is constantly going upon the basis 
that money can not be lost by declin- 
ing a new risk. 

The integrity of the firm and the 
ability of the men behind the busi- 
ness are calculated to induce what 
might be termed unusual commit- 
ments, which illustrates that the final 
analysis of credits is the moral risk. 

Successful business is not haphaz- 
ard. A well-organized credit depart- 
ment works in advance, and is con- 
stantly compiling information about 
business houses and manufacturing 
institutions which are not now con- 
sidered as customers. 

First impressions are very valu- 
able, and the credit man should be 
slow in changing from his first con- 





President, Puget Sound Bank & Trust Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


clusion—provided 
after reasonable 
been obtained. 


it was formed 
information had 


WHEN THE OTHER MAN’S CUSTOMER 
APPLIES 


We all know of lots of customers 
the other house has whom we would 
very much appreciate ; but sometimes 
we wonder why they are discontinu- 
ing with the other place, and we 
prick up our ears when we receive 
an intimation that we may get the 
customer. We are inclined to won- 
der why he is coming to us. There- 
fore, we should not take things for 
granted, but should keep posted—by 
keeping our ears open, our minds 
clear, and not be too anxious for new 
business—but study the condition of 
our own customers, with the view 
of understanding them well cnough 
to prevent holding them down with 
too little credit, or by over indulging 
them with too much leniency, or pos- 
sibly prevent over-purchasing on the 
wrong market. 

When you hear some gossip about 
a customer, make a thorough study 
of the source of the information. 
You may prevent a harmful thing 
from getting wings, and you may 
save your house a loss by calling the 
matter to the customer’s attention in 
time to save himself. 

You can be of material assistance 
by helping shape the customer’s 
financial statement. Take pains to 
understand him. Learn to get as 
close to him as possible, so he will 
confide in you, and then, when you 
see him slipping, find out the reason 
quickly. 

In these days of keen competition, 
there is doubt about the continued 
success of a man who does not have 
a good grasp of the details of his 
business. A man who neglects his 
collections ; who is careless about his 
insurance; who does not understand 
the full value of a cost system; or 
who does not keep in close personal 
touch with his business, does not de- 
serve full measure of consideration 
in the credit department. 


HELPING THE APPLICANT 


With the customer’s personal char- 
acter for integrity and reliability is 
closely associated his established rep- 
utation for business capacity, his ex- 
perience, and his success. 
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You have doubtless observed busi- 
ness men who are honest and have 
made some headway financially, who 
seem to be lacking in executive power 
to organize a business that will en- 
dure permanently; or they may not 
be able to fully state their position in 
a clear, concise manner. Very often 
the trained credit man can give some 
valuable coaching, and be the means 
of causing the man to become better 
balanced; and thereby build a cus- 
tomer who cannot be easily tempted 
away, at the same time getting the 
man in a proper path while in a pros- 
perous condition, rather than try to 
pick him up after he is discovered to 
be falling. This may be termed cre- 
ative or constructive crediting. 

The income tax and associated 
taxes are said to be the downfall of 
some people, as they are tempted to 
deceive the government by being 
careless about the accuracy of their 
reports, and get them in the habit of 
practising deception. 

On the other hand, it shouid be 
beneficial in causing them to take a 
full inventory of their business, know 
accurately their income and expense, 
and have a tendency to make them 
more thorough, as well as prevent 
the old tendency to fool themselves 
by not allowing for depreciation in 
stock, fixture, machinery, and real 
estate. 

I once learned of a banker doing 
some constructive work by requiring 
a business man to substitute a de- 
tailed, complete, audited statement, 
for one consisting of round figures, 
without information, and carelessly 
gotten up. When the properly pre- 
pared statement was presented, in 
painful accuracy, and the recognized 
advantages gone over with the cus- 
tomer, the loan was granted which 
otherwise would have been refused, 
and perhaps discouragement and dis- 
aster might have been the outcome. 

The statement showed the capital 
stock—whether paid in cash, from 
earnings, or by patents. It showed 
its history, its ownership, its records 
for dividends ; also, the surplus. Then 
it gave the insurance carried—nam- 
ing the companies, the amount, and 
expirations. It showed the company 
had never shown a loss by fire; 
showed that a complete inventory 
was taken; showed the firm’s bank- 
ing connections ; showed who signed 
the checks, how statements were 
checked up and how cancelled vouch- 
ers were filed away. It showed the 
value of merchandise, real estate, in- 
come and expense; returned goods, 
bills receivable and bills payable— 
all itemized and tabulated. It also 
showed how quickly the firm could 


be liquidated. It showed that it did 
not endorse for other people, had no 
contingent liabilities; no suits; no 
judgments ; no bills past due; and all 
merchandise bills discounted in ten 
days. It showed the age of parties, 
the salaries drawn, whether married 
or single; their clubs, duties, habits, 
outside intcr.s.s, life insurance, 
health and education. 

It was evidently not intended to 
have the analysis and statement in- 
cluded in this subject, but in connec- 
tion with the personality, integrity, 
and ability, as sources, kiitu and use 
of information, the financial state- 
ment comes up in our minds, and in 
order to comprehend the foregoing, 
some reference should be given to 
debits and credits. 

Presuming you understand your 
customer and his business, and you 
have obtained his statement, you de- 
sire to apply your information to the 
figures from which to make a deduc- 
tion, and upon which to base your 
decision. 


ANALYZING THE STATEMENT 
The first thing we notice on a 
statement properly made up is the 
ratio of quick assets to current liabil- 
ities, for the quick assets form the 
basis of credit. Fired assets give 
support to quick assets. Credit men 
usually expect to find 200 per cent 


assets as to 100 per cent liabilities, | 


or 2 to 1. There is another rule 
which is observed by many credit 
departments—that the debt limit has 
been exceeded when its liabilities are 
more than 50 per cent of his quick 
assets. Then, we look for net worth, 
and compare the same with previous 
statements, if posssible. 

Most business men fail to compre- 
hend the full value of the balance on 
deposit in their bank. The average 
balance of 20 per cent of loans is ex- 
pected to be carried, to secure the 
lowest consistent rate of interest on 
the loan; to command the apprecia- 
tion of the bank, and to cover par- 
tially the items which are deposited 
in the bank drawn on outside points, 
that take time and outlay to collect. 
Another reason, of even more im- 
portance if possible, is—a good 
cash reserve is the surest means 
to contentment. A successful man 
must feel confident. He cannot af- 
ford, for the sake of the interest 
charge, to place himself on a strain. 


He cannot expect his sales and collec-- 


tions to arrive on schedule time, as 
do his notes, accounts, and accept- 
ances. A-man must retain reserve 
force, however strong and influen- 
tial he may be. 

Let us hope that our customer will 
know how to get his banker’s num- 
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ber ; will be alive and alert to the sit- 
uation; will possess grit, grace, anil 
gravy, with vim, vigor, and virility, 
and have a determination that does 
not admit of failure. 

When the source of information 
has been developed ; the kind of in- 
formation has been developed; the 
kind of information the credit man 
needs is studied; where to get the 
information is determined; how to 
use the information carefully; and 
how to understand the information 
thoroughly ; all the thoughts will be 
summed up into a short analysis, as 
follows: 


Kind of Information ( Character 
the Credit Man < Capacity 
Needs: ( Capital 


( The Man 
’ His Friends 
His Enemies 


From Whom to 


get it: 


( Confidential 
< Creative 
( Calculating 


How to use the in- 
formation: 


( Sterilize 
, Analyze 
( Systemize 


How to understand 
the information: 


Teaching the Young Idea 


How to Save 


HE American Bankers’ Associa- 

tion has been working out plans 
to acquaint the public with the im- 
portance of banking. At a recent con- 
ference of its public relations com- 
mittee, with leading text book pub- 
lishers, called to study the best means 
of introducing into schools a knowl- 
edge of banking methods and the im- 
portance of banks, it was decided 
that rather than burden the present 
loaded curriculum of graded and 
high schools the better method would 
be to introduce an understanding or 
exposition of banking into instruc- 
tion already included in the courses. 
One method is to use banking prob- 
lems in arithmetic, to develop the 
importance of geography in banking, 
and so on. It was brought out in 
the conference that most arithmetic 
problems in present day text books 
are based on buying and spending 
and that none of the problems are on 
saving ; yet the government and the 
banking and business world are co 
stantly emphasizing the importance 
of saving. It was argued that chil- 
dren in the schools ought to have 
brought home to them, by problems 
involving savings ideas, the vital ne 
cessity of saving. 
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Inflation and the Deflation Problem 


Economic Changes Since 1914, and What We May 
Expect in the Next Few Years 


~ HORTLY after the beginning 
of the European War, de- 
mands were made by England 
and other European countries 
for the settlement of balances owing 
them by the United States. These, 
along with the proceeds of American 
bonds dumped on this market by Eu- 
ropeans, created considerable suins 
for which settlement had to be made. 
Shipment of gold in large volume be- 
gan and there was much uneasiness 
on the part of bankers and business 
men in the United States as to how 
we were going to meet our vbliga- 
tions promptly, remain on a gold ba~ 
sis, and keep faith with our cred- 
itors. 

Before many weeks a plan had 
been arranged by providing for a 
gold pool and controlling these trans- 
actions so that they could be handled 
with the greatest economy and eff- 
ciency. 

The next important development 
was incidental to the demand for 
foods, supplies and munitions from 
England and France. Immense ship- 
ments followed and the balances 
quickly changed in our favor. Eng- 
land arranged for credits in this 
country and in due course I:ngland 
and France were successful in plac- 
ing large loans in the United States. 
All of this huge sum, wholly a credit 
transaction, remained in this country 
on deposit in our banks subject to 
the control of the disbursing agents 
of England and France. This was 
the beginning of the credit expan- 
sion. Its immediate effect was shown 
in greatly increased bank deposits, 
which stimulated the conversion of 
our factories into munition plants, 
etc. The competition for labor to 
man these factories, for machinery 
to re-equip them, for the wheat, cot- 
ton, etc., in itself caused ‘an increase 
in prices by increasing the demand; 
but in addition the circulating me- 
dium had been increased and the pe- 
riod of inflation had begun. 

The European war was only well 
under way when the organization of 
our new Federal Reserve System 
was completed. Under the provi- 
sions of this arrangement, banks 
were required to keep altogether, in- 
cluding the necessary till money, only 
about half of the actual gold and cur- 


By H. V. Alward 


Bank of California, N. A., Tacoma, Wash. 


rency demanded by the old national 
banking law. The new arrangement, 
therefore, made it possible for the 
commercial banks of the country 
largely to increase their loans. Busi- 
ness had been stimulated by the de- 
mand for foodstuffs, clothing and 
munitions, and the banks found it 
necessary to use the increased loan- 
ing ability. As a result, during the 
following two or three years bank 
loans, and similarly bank deposits, 
from this cause alone showed a rapid 
and constant increase. The banker 
was usually doing no more than look 
after the legitimate business demands 
of his community His reserves were 
still well above the legal minimum 
and he had the assurance of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks that in propor- 
tion to the amount of good commer- 
cial paper he carried, assistance 
would be forthcoming for him as 
needed. 


CREDITS GREATLY INCREASED 


These operations therefore greatly 
increased the credits of the country. 
That is to say, the amounts on de- 
posit in the banks subject to check 
were from this cause much greater 
than ever before and checks were in 
circulation in the different commu- 
nities in greater numbers and larger 
amounts. 

We come now to the entrance of 
the United States into the war. By 
this time the law of supply and de- 
mand and the inflation referred to 
above had forced up prices to a great 
extent. The financial operations of 
our Government led to a large 
Liberty Bond issue. But a com- 
paratively small amount of these 
bonds were paid for with hoarded 
money. the larger amount simply rep- 
resenting the transfer of funds from 
the individual’s bank account to an 
account under the control of the 
Government. <A _ large proportion, 
therefore, represented the manufac- 
ture of new credit. 

The average business house was 
called upon to make, compared with 
its resources, a large subscription to 
these bonds. The transaction might 
not have then and there called for 
borrowing on the part of the business 
house, but if not it meant that later 
on when stocks were at their high 


point its borrowings from the bank 
would be increased by this amount 
plus the additional amount necessary 
to finance the business by reason of 
the increased prices. In many cases, 
however, the business man went 10 
the bank and gave his note for $10,- 
000, $25,000, or more, secured by 
the bonds to be issued, the bank giv- 
ing a preferential rate and if neces- 
sary later passing the bond secured 
note along to the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

When the campaign was completed 
and final remittances had been made 
to the Federal Reserve Bank, and the 
entire sum had been placed at the 
disposal of the Government, no ac- 
tual gold or currency had been moved 
around except within the confines oi 
the single community, but there had 
been a transfer of credit to the Gov- 
ernment and, unfortunately, there 
had been a large amount of credit 
created. This may be illustrated by 
a transaction whereby a_ business 
man calls at his bank and arranges 
for a $10,000 loan. He rarely, if 
ever, takes this in currency, but a 
deposit for a like amount is made to 
his account; so that if a statement of 
the bank were called for at the close 
of business that day the bank would 
show an increase of $10,000 in loans 
and an increase of the same amount 
in deposits. 

Under our banking system in the 
United States checks are made large 
use of and circulate throughout the 
community in much the same man- 
ner as currency. In this transaction, 
therefore, the actual circulating me- 
dium of the community is increased 
to the extent of $10,000. 

EFFECT ON PRICES OF GOVERNMENT 
FINANCING 

Members of the Federal Reserve 
Board during this time felt the pres- 
sure of the Government upon them 
for help in its finances. Whether 
rightfully or wrongfully they decided 
that the resources of the Federal Re- 
serve banks should be placed at the 
disposal of those assisting in the 
financing of the Government bond 
issues and treasury certificates by 
granting the lowest rate on this kind 
of loan, thus encouraging the financ- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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HE perfect physical condi- 
tion and the corresponding 
optimistic alertness of mind 


of the presiding officer of 
the Twenty-fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men, President Curtis R. Bur- 
nett, attracted the attention of a 
representative of the Credit Monthly, 
who proceeded to ask Mr. Burnett 
the blunt and personal question, 
“ How do you get that way?” 

Mr. Burnett expressed a reluct- 
ance to get into print on this or any 
other personal subject at this time. 

“Don’t you appreciate the fact,” 
he asked, “that I am about to be 
relegated to the waxworks and 
shelved, and that a younger (or 
older) member of the Association is 
about to take the reins from my 
trembling and palsied hands?” 

“ All the more reason that you 
should secure all the publicity pos- 
sible while you are still on the job,” 
answered the unabashed reporter. 
“To return to the original question: 
‘Upon what meat doth this our 
Cesar feed? . . .’” 


“TI beg your pardon,” protested 
Mr. Burnett. “Cut out the word 
‘meat.’ Some people do have an 
idea that a credit man is fed on raw 
meat and kept behind bars, but those 
of us who are well acquainted with 
the species know that he is a reg- 
ular fellow. 


Making Good Every Day of the Year 
By A. Setdenspinner 


Northern Furniture Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


OME years of careful observation 
and experience with a great va- 
riety of merchants and people leads 
me to believe that a great many 
look upon success somewhat as a 
rainbow or visionary thing to be 
chased, but always a long way off, 
something they hope to realize and 
achieve some day before the curtain 
is rung down finally upon their ac- 
tivities in this life. This, however, 
is a grave mistake, because, if rightly 
viewed, and pursued, success can be 
achieved day by day, each day for 
itself, 
The old Biblical truth, “ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof ” can 
be rightly paraphrased, “ Sufficient 
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How One Credit Man Keeps Ft 


President Burnett Interviewed on How to Keep Physically 
and Mentally in Good Condition 


“Once on a time I followed the 
little white ball with great regularity ; 
every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon you might find us rigged 
out in garb that would put the overall 
enthusiast to shame, and cause one’s 
wife to disclaim relationship. (It’s a 
great place to wear out your old 
duds, and get away from the stiff 
collar and conventional chapeau.) 
A PresipeENnt Hasn’t Mucu TIME 


“Two dentists could always be 
counted on to swell the foursome. 
But as we were all so erratic in our 
play, and so many traps, brooks and 
bunkers would get in our way, that 
good scores were simply out of the 
question, we usually had to take 
along a minister in order to keep the 
brimstone out of our language. 

“ However, when I took up the 
job of Presidenting and-spent so 
much time away from home handing 
out the superheated atmosphere, my 
golf game suffered considerably. But 
soon I shall be a back number and I 
intend to make up for lost time, and 
give old Colonel Bogie an opportu- 
nity to defend his laurels. 

“Motoring back and forth from 
home to business daily, a ten mile 
trip, serves to keep the tension down, 
and a quiet run through the park 
after dinner on these long evenings 
of daylight sends one to his pillow 
free from care and trouble and ready 
for slumber ; with a clear conscience, 


(From the Milwaukee Credit News) 


unto the day is the success thereof.” 

To apply this to your business 
means, of course, a system that will 
give you a daily knowledge of your 
condition, whether progressing, go- 
ing. backward, or standing still. A 
big percentage of our failures in 
business and in life is due not to a 
lack of ambition, ability or hard 
work but rather to an almost total 
ignorance of the actual daily condi- 
tions appertaining to the business or 
to the individual. 

The great secret of the successful 
man is making daily successes, and 
the dealer who knows this is the one, 
you will always find, who has sys- 
tematized his accounting and his ef- 









which every member of the National 
Association of Credit Men possesses. 


“T love the Boy, and realize that 
his years of adolescence are fraught 
with perils and temptations that may 
affect his entire life. Scout. work 
and Community work for boys have 
therefore had much of my time and 
thought these past few years. It isa 
wonderful investment of one’s spare 
time and talents to see the boy grow 
and develop under the guidance of 
mature minds, who understand what 
he needs and desires. If any of my 
friends have never experienced the 
satisfaction that comes from active 
participation in this work, let me ad- 
vise them to enlist at once, and thus 
help prepare the growing youth for 
business and a career where the car- 
dinal virtues are needed. 


“One of my greatest helps toward 
a good day’s work is to gather around 
the lunch table daily at the club, 
where meets a group of whole souled 
chaps, who by story, experience or 
good natured banter make one for- 
get the problems that may have de- 
veloped during the morning, and 
send him back to his office register- 
ing one hundred per cent optimism, 
and ready for any duty from pain- 
lessly extracting an overdue account 
from a tight wad customer, to sign- 
ing a compromise agreement to ac- 
cept ten cents on the dollar from an 
unfortunate in business.” 










































forts so that he knows accurately at 
the close of each day, just what he 
has profited or lost on that day. 

Everyone has the same opportun- 
ity, somewhere, sometime, and _ if 
rightly pursued can have the same 
success. Therefore let no one wait 
for success to come or chase it as 
something always a little ahead of 
him, but be up and doing, developing 
those talents entrusted to him by his 
Maker, making most of his oppor- 
tunities each day. If he does this he 
can reach the top of the hill each 
day that he lives, never forgetting 
that in the game of making good 
there is no limit but that prescribed 
by his own efforts. 





Curtis R. Burnett, President 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


American Oil & Supply Co., Newark. N. J. 





A Graphic Chart for the Credit Department 


(See opposite page) 
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A Graphic Chart to Show 
Collections 


Credit Manager Saves Time for the Directors by 
Visualizing His Work 


By Walker B. Mack 


useful the credit chart can be 

made for the purpose of getting 
a comprehensive view of their work 
and also give to those of the house 
entitled to know the vital facts of 
sales and collections. 

There are comparatively few 
minds that can grasp quickly the sig- 
nificant facts in a grouping of fig- 
ures; but no matter how preoccupied 
the mind may be, a chart, showing 
upward and downward trends, tells 
an unmistakable story to all and tells 
it quickly. 

The chart may tell more than con- 
ditions. It gives the reasons for 
those conditions. The credit depart- 
ment chart will tell the treasury de- 
partment why there are not the re- 
ceipts from the ledger accounts to 
meet obligations, and will also set 
constantly before the proper depart- 
ment the progress that spells profits 
or losses for the business. 

Here is @ large manufacturing 
company with presumably sixty 
thousand customers on its books. 
They include garages, welding shops, 
department stores, general contrac- 
tors, railroads, factories and shops 
of every description. 

The credit and collection depart- 
ment of such a business should be so 
organized that the manager shall 
know at all times both in percentage 


F EW credit men appreciate how 


and in amount whether delinquencies , 


are increasing or decreasing, whether 
the investment in accounts receivable 
is increasing or is well in hand. Per- 
haps the credit department has 
among the charges against it a vary- 
ing rate of interest upon capital tied 
up by any delinquent accounts and 
is therefore quite probably under 
constant reminder that here is where 
its special work should lie and where 
its studies must be applied. 

The officers of the company and 
board of directors must be kept in- 
formed of these vital facts in the 
business. As meetings and confer- 
ences are brief, the credit man should 
have in mind the question how to 
get the facts of his department into 
the minds of the men, not in a hear- 
say, general way but with absolute 
clearness. 


In a business of the size of the one 


we are considering, a chart presents 
perhaps the only way to make a 
showdown. The Crepir MonTHLY 
is glad to be able to present a chart 
(see opposite page) prepared by 
J. H. Bedell, of New York, a valued 
member of the National Association 
of Credit Men, who offered regu- 
larly a chart of this character at the 
meetings of the directors of his com- 
pany. This chart covers the period 
from January 1, 1918, to September 
30, 1919. Its purpose is to give at 
a glance the progress of the sales de- 
partment, the total accounts receiv- 


able, and the delinquencies in amount . 


and percentage. 


The figures at the extreme left 
represent the monthly business as 
applied to sales and outstanding ac- 
counts receivable at the end of the 
month. 


The second column applies to 
money delinquencies at the end of 
the months indicated at the foot of 
the chart, and the third column is the 
percentage delinquency column. 


It will be noted that while the 
sales increased from $305,000 to 
$480,000 per month the accounts re- 
ceivable remained practically un- 
changed at $600,000 per month; and 
that during this period the delin- 
quencies which were figured on a 
sixty-day basis, although the com- 
pany’s terms were thirty days, were 
reduced from $146,000 to $45,000 
and delinquency percentage from 
274%2% to 7%4% in the brief period 
indicated on the chart. The sharp 
fluctuations for the months of Au- 
gust to November, 1918, were due to 
large government sales; but this ex- 
treme fluctuation was of short dura- 
tion and did not materially injure the 
value of the chart in determining the 
effectiveness of the work of the 
credit department. 


Such a chart as this offers the best 
possible method of indicating to the 
officers and managers of a company 
the value of an efficient, well organ- 
ized credit department. From the 
point of view of the credit man him- 
self, it has the value of presenting in 
unmistakable terms the fact that the 
credit department can be made an 
effective conserver of profits. 
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NDIVIDUAL members of the 
I Association, that is those not con- 
nected with the National Associa- 
tion through one of its local credit 
men’s associations, are entitled, if 
not present at a convention, to vote 
by proxy, the only limitation being 
that the holder and giver of the proxy 
must be residents of the same state. 
For the use of individual members 
who may wish to vote by proxy at 
the Atlantic City convention, June 
1-5, 1920, the National office has pre- 
pared a special proxy form, which 
will be sent upon request. Address 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Credit Men Are Salesmen 


Good or Bad 
NDER the above title the Autocar Co., 
Ardmore, Pa., recently published the 
following remarkable advertisement in 
the Journal of Commerce and elsewhere. 
“No credit man can be a good sales- 
man unless he knows personally credit 
men in other lines of business situated in 
other localities. 


“ A credit man must always look to the 
future for the repayment of his employer’s 
money or do a C. O. D. business, which, 
of course, makes a credit department a 
luxury. 

“Credit references are of no value if 
you have no knowledge of or confidence 
in the informant. 


“There are today thousands of pros- 
perous business enterprises which owe 
their success to what the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has done during 
the last twenty-five years to extend the 
personal acquaintanceship of their credit 
men. 


“They became acquainted through the 
conventions and work of the National 
Association of Credit Men, which is to 
hold its Twenty-fifth (Silver Jubilee) 
Convention at Atlantic City, June 1st to 
5th, 1920. 


“A person who is worthy to have 
charge of a Credit Department must have 
as broad and actual (not theoretical) ac- 
quaintance as possible with all lines of 
business. Such broad-visioned knowledge 
can be obtained through the contacts and 
discussions at this convention. 


“He will learn, for instance, why quick 
transportation is vital to the credit end 
of business. He will see more clearly 
how antiquated and inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities tie up millions of dollars of 
credit, making it utterly useless to the con- 
signor or the consignee. 


“Tt will become more apparent to such 
a man that the modern transportation 
vehicle, the motor truck, delivering the 
short haul load from store-door to store- 
door saves time, reduces outstanding 
book accounts and bank loans, and mini- 
mizes claims, to say nothing about in- 
creasing the number of satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

“ Credit man, if you cannot do it in any 
other way, give up part of your vacation 
and spend your own money to attend the 
Convention of the NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF CREDIT MEN TO BE 
HELD AT ATLANTIC CITY, June Ist 
to 5th, 1920. 


“This country right now needs real 
credit men.” 

























































































































































































ALBANY 


That the average merchant does not 
know the actual cost of doing business 
because he has no adequate cost system, 
was the assertion of R. C. B. Adams of 
the National Commercial Bank, in an ad- 
dress before the Albany association at its 
April meeting. There is a different angle 
to every credit risk, said Mr. Adams, as 
he went on to show how a credit risk is 
measured and finally passed upon by 
banking institutions, how the prospective 
borrower’s record is looked up; how his 
balance runs, whether or not he has ever 
written checks at a time when he did not 
have sufficient funds to meet them. In an 
analysis of commercial failures covering 
a period of thirty years, Mr. Adams 
showed that fully 30 per cent. were caused 
by incompetence and lack of ability and 
also to a want of dependable credit sys- 
tem. 

He urged straightforwardness between 
the merchant, the manufacturer and his 
bank; that the bank must get the feeling 
that the borrower is withholding nothing, 
is putting his cards on the table and 
realizes that the bank wants to give the 
best possible treatment to its customers. 


E. T. HoLLtanp 
American Cotton Oil Co., N. Y. 
Under Mr. Holland’s chairmanship, the Membership Committee of the New York 


Association achieved a phenomenal success, 
members 


Live Credit Men’s Meetings 


BOISE 


The speakers of the Boise meeting in 
March were the Hon. C. P. McCarthy, 
judge of the district court, and Henry Z. 
Johnson, of the Montana bar. Judge Mc- 
Carthy was secretary and attorney for the 
association when it was organized in 1907, 
and extended his congratulations on its 
growth and accomplishments. 

Mr. Johnson’s subject was “ Republi- 
can Government.” He pointed out how 
necessary it is to defend the spirit of the 
Constitution and opposed eloquently and 
vigorously the efforts of those who 
through various isms would rob us of 
that scheme of government which had 
come under the Constitution. 

The officers elected were: R. M. David- 
son, Davidson Grocery Co., president; C. 
M. Dirks, Falk Wholesale Co., vice-presi- 
dent, and D. J. A. Dirks, secy.-treasurer. 

The secretary's annual report told of a 
rather inactive year in the adjustment de- 
partment, due to the unusually prosperous 
condition of business. Of ten cases closed 
during the year under assignment the total 
liabilities were $79,335.92 on which the 
bureau recovered for creditors $55,539.18 
or an average of 70 per cent, proving, as 
Secretary Dirks said, that the bureau is 
the logical agency for liquidating insolvent 
estates. 





































































































































securing more than 950 new 








BRIDGEPORT 


The third annual conference of the 
State of Connecticut associations, held 
April 22nd, was attended by large and 
enthusiastic delegations from New Haven 
and Hartford. There was also a repre- 
sentation from many individual members 
of the state. The delegates were wel- 
comed to Bridgeport by a representative 
of the Mayor. 

The morning session was held at the 
Seaside Club and papers were presented 
by Dwight L. Chamberlain, of the First 
National Bank of New Haven, and J. L. 
Geist, of the Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 

The afternoon session was held at the 
Brooklawn Country Club, where papers 
were presented by C. DeL. Alton, of the 
J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury; and E. S. 
Wolfe, president of the First National 
Bank of Bridgeport, following which 
there was an open forum conducted by 
Secretary Tregoe. 

The dinner was held at the Brooklawn 
Country Club, where E. S. Boteler, presi- 
dent of the New York Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, and Secretary Tregoe made inspir- 
ing addresses. 


CINCINNATI 


Edwin C. Brunst has resigned from the 
office of the secretary of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men to accept an 
important position in the credit depart- 
ment of the Western Electric Co. at Cin- 
cinnati. He was released by the Cincinnati 
members with sincere regrets. 

Mr. Brunst will be succeeded by R. M. 
Byland, who was formerly connected with 
the Cincinnati office of the U. S. Guaran- 
tee & Fidelity Co. 


COLUMBUS 


The April meeting of the Columbus as- 
sociation was addressed by F. N. Sinks 
on the subject “ Economic conditions as 
reflected through the bankruptcy courts ” 
and by Earl E. Jaynes, ot Cleveland, on 
“ Needed changes in the Income tax law.” 

Mr. Sinks stated that bankruptcy cases 


,in the Columbus district last year num- 


bered only forty-eight which, under or- 
dinary conditions, would indicate the low 
level which always precedes the peak in 
bankruptcy cases. But in the absence of 
surplus material and normal production 
the danger of rapid increase is remote and 
can only be made serious by general in- 
dustrial strikes or unusual crop failures. 
He expressed the opinion that there is 
every indication that confidence in com- 
mercial circles will be maintained and in- 
dustrial conditions restored. 

Mr. Jaynes placed before the members 
the reason for the recommendations: being 
made by the committee on taxes of the 
National Association to abolish the excess 
profits and corporation taxes. He de- 
clared that everyone enjoying the profits 
and protection under the constitution and 
laws of this country ought not only pay a 
tax but be glad to pay in appreciation of 
his privileges. He brought out clearly 
the absurdities, inequities and injustices 
of federal taxes as applied during the 
war period. Mr. Jaynes sard that there 
were just three kinds of liars—the social 
liar, the damn liar and the income tax re- 
ports. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


C. E. Sullivan, of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, addressed the Indianapolis 
members at their May meeting on the 
deflation of our economic situation. 

Other speakers on immediate credit 
problems, such as the effect on credit of 
labor shortage and demoralized transpor- 
tation, were A. P. Stephenson, of the Na- 
tional Malleable Castings Co. and Roy 
Davidson, president of the Indiana Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 


KNOXVILLE 


At the recent meeting of the Knoxville 
association, L. C. Stair, as chairman of 
the membership committee, issued a call 
to every member to help build up the 
membership of the credit men’s associa- 
tion. He declared that the privilege of 
attending the credit men’s meetings is 
alone worth the membership dues, for 
there one learns of the remarkable work 
of the prosecution departments, of the 
workings of the bad check law, of the 
effort being made by the National Associa- 
tion for a more scientific tax law—all of 
which things are quite apart from that 
exchanging of information on risks which 
is a primary reason for membership. 

Knoxville, Mr. Stair said, is a growing 
city, each week bringing new concerns 
into existence. He appealed to the mem- 
bers not to impose the responsibility for 
the growth of the association upon the 
membership committee alone, but to bear 
in mind that the entire membership is on 
the committee and that it is every mem- 
ber’s part to secure at least one new mem- 
ber every year. 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


Geo. T. Haskell, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the People’s Trust Company, 
Bethlehem, was made president of the 
Lehigh Valley association at its annual 
meeting held in April. 

After the completion of the business 
before the association, there was an in- 
formal discussion of the subject, “ What 
Can We Do for the Retail Merchants” 
and “Should the Excess Profits Tax be 
Eliminated, If so, What Method of Rais- 
ing Taxes Should be Substituted?” The 
meeting was well attended. 


NEW YORK 

Over a thousand members of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association attended 
its 25th annual spring meeting to hear 
John Leitch speak on “ Industrial Democ- 
racy.” Mr. Leitch made an eloquent ap- 
peal for spiritual understanding between 
employer and employee, declaring that or- 
ganized labor would have a new leader- 
ship with the radical element fully elim- 
inated by September Ist. He recited the 
experience of several corporations where 
the industrial democracy plan had been de- 
veloped successfully. This plan, he de- 
clared, contemplates the formation of a 
democratic form of government within the 
plant modeled after the government of the 
United States, with a president and 
cabinet, a senior body known as the senate 
and house of representatives, in the elec- 
tion of delegates to which every man in 
the plant has a vote. 

Another speaker was Prof. Wm. Starr 
Myers, of Princeton University, who 
spoke on “Socialism versus American 
Ideals.” Discussing the various aspects of 
socialism, he said that our experience with 
the railroads had been such as to con- 
vince us that we do not want government 
ownership, which is one of the ultimate 


J. H. BRENNAN 
Assistant Cashier, Atlantic National Bank, N. Y. 


The ace of aces of the New York Association drive for new membership. Mr. 
Brennan alone brought in 103 new members 


ends of socialism, but must foster alone 
that form of government which had been 
established by our fathers. 

The prosecution bureau of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association has scored 
heavily in its efforts to stamp out com- 
mercial fraud, in securing a verdict of 
guilty against Henry R. Berndt and 
Henry W. Probst, charged with using 
the mails in a scheme to defraud by 
falsely assuming the name “ Universal 
Merchandise Company” and by mailing 
a false financial statement to a’ well known 
and reputable commercial agency. The 


scheme was based on using the name of- 


a well rated concern which had been in 
business for many years, on the strength 
of which goods were ordered in large 
quantities from out of town mills. The 
goods were hypothecated with commercial 
bankers as collateral for loans and after 
the loans had been turned into cash, 
Berndt and Probst disappeared before the 
bills were due. 


Some New York City houses were ap- 
proached but Berndt fearing that they 
would notice that there was a difference 
in the address between the fake and the 
well established concern, financial state- 
ments, false in every detail, were sent 
them to lull their suspicions. One of the 
New York members notified the prosecu- 
tion bureau of his suspicions, and with 
the assistance of the Federal authorities 
the bureau was able to secure the can- 
cellation of orders totalling almost $250,- 


000 and to stop goods in transit worth 
about $75,000. The judge in passing sen- 
tence denounced commercial crooks in 
scathing terms and intimated that he 
would impcse heavy sentences on any 
brought before him. 

The conviction of these two defendants 
completes the last chapter in the failure 
and disappearance sometime ago of the 
two firms operating in New York under 
the name of the United Notion Supply 
Company and the North American Nov- 
elty Company. 


PHILADELPHIA 


At the annual meeting of the Phila- 
delphia association, held April 27, there 
was the largest attendance in the history 
of the association. It was ladies’ night 
and over two hundred of them were 
present. 

President Curtis R. Burnett of the Na- 
tional Association and John Burke, Treas- 
urer of the United States, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. Mr. Burnett spoke on 
present conditions in the credit world 
and Mr. Burke on the importance of the 
farmer in our economic life, asking that 
the business men of the country do all 
that is possible to encourage and help the 
farmer produce large crops, especially in 
view of the fact that a large fraction of 
the world will produce scantily for an- 
other year. Mr. Burke expressed the 
feeling that there were too many drives 
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and campaigns of all sorts and kinds and 
that right now the thing for us to drive 
against, he said, is the red flag, which 
must be banished for all times from this 
country. 


Another speaker was the Rev. John 
Watchorn, who touched on important 
phases of our national history, and made 
a strong plea for the adoption of the 
League of Nations idea. 


The election of the officers resulted in 
the choice of J. Spencer Brock, Young, 
Smyth, Field Co., for president; A. T. 
Rickards, H. K. Mulford Co., for first 
vice president, and C. R. Peterson, Wm. 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Co., for second vice president. The 
newly elected officers and directors were 
then introduced to the meeting. 


lf a constant policy of conservatism is 
practiced by merchant and customer to- 
gether there can be no panic in this coun- 
try. This was the sentiment of all the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Lynchburg association, held May 14. This 
sentiment was especially emphasized by 
Judge A. E. Chamberlain, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Lynchburg. 


Another speaker was A. F. Thomas, 
who in referring to the present economic 
situation, declared that the world today is 
moving along in a fool’s paradise, for men 
seem to think that wealth consists of a 
bank account when really it consists of 
corn, oats and other commodities. He 
stated that the reasons for the present 
unrest are the cheap dollar and the uncer- 
tainty of the present sliding scale of 
values. 

The annual report of W. Ward Hill 
showed a steady development of the as- 
sociation. The membership has jumped 
from 35 as of a year ago to 85 today. 
There were reports of the various com- 
mittees which showed healthy activity in 
all departments, 
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PITTSBURGH 

The Rev. Dr. Luther Freeman ad- 
dressed the members of the Pittsburgh 
association at a recent noonday luncheon 
meeting on the China-Japanese situation. 
He declared that his feeling is one of 
doubt as to Japan’s fair treatment of 
China; that Japan had not yet learned the 
importance of keeping her word in treaties 
and had no regard for patents and trade 
marks. Japan, he said, is trying to squeeze 
western influence out of the Far East in 
order that she may obtain a hegemony of 
the Orient. Her victory over China in 
1894 gave her money; her triumph over 
Russia in 1904 gave her Manchuria and 
eventually Korea, and her cooperation 
with the Allies in 1914 made possible the 
seizing of Shantung, so that in twenty- 
five years she has doubled her original 
area, and Japan has never been known to 
surrender a foot of ground she has once 
owned. 


America, he declared, cannot let mat- 
ters in the Orient drift; for to do so is 
to invite disaster, for Germany is rapidly 
moving towards the economic conquest of 
Western Russia and when Japan is per- 
manently in the mastery of Siberia, Ger- 
many and Japan will shake hands in the 
conquest of the enormous resources and 
man-power of Russia and we shall then 
have two leagues of nations—one repre- 
senting democratic ideals and the other an 
aggressive militarism, the latter the 
stronger of the two. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Fresno chapter of the San Fran- 
cisco Association of Credit Men is being 
organized, the expectation being for a 
charter membership of forty. The move- 
ment for bringing the Fresno credit men 
together is arousing much interest among 
local wholesalers, manufacturers and 
bankers as reflecting the rapid growth of 
the wholesale business of Fresno. F. S. 
Jeffries, San Francisco secretary, is in 
charge of this development. 


SOUTH BEND 

Professor E. H. Gardner, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, addressing the 
members of the South Bend Credit Men’s 
association, at the May meeting, declared 
that the appreciation of the value of 
credit that you instill in a man is of 
vastly greater importance than the value 
of the goods you sell him, because in giv- 
ing him a proper realization of the value 
of the credit that you extend him, you 
begin the development of a reliable and 
consistent customer. 

Professor Gardner brought out the im- 
portance of bringing the attention of the 
debtor to a particular collection letter in 
preference to other letters, through the 
use of individuality and originality in the 
organization of such letters, and through 
appealing to the individual interests and 
tastes of the man. With the aid of a 
chart he pointed out the salient features 
of both successful and poor collection Iet- 
ters, showing the importance to the writer 
of maintaining the respect of the mer- 
chant through stressing the value of his 
account and good-will, and not reducing 
himself to an appeal to pity. He also 
stressed the advantages of using the ap- 
peal to the merchant’s sense of fair play, 
his good nature, his desire to avoid an- 
noyance, and his hope for success. Pro- 
fessor Gardner further pointed out that 
in asking for remittances habit must be 
made use of as a force, declaring that a 
bill or collection letter mailed to reach 
the customer at his usual date of settle- 
ment, and asking for a remittance in his 
usual remittance form, would more likely 
receive immediate attention than one 
which reaches him at varying intervals. 

Another speaker at the meeting was 
H. H. Heiman, of the Kawneer Manu- 
facturing Company, Niles, Mich., on “ Ac- 
counting and Its Relation to Credits.” 
Mr. Heiman advocated the framing of 
laws compelling doubtful oil, mining and 
other stock companies to present to each 
prospective purchaser of stock a certain 
statement of condition, declaring that if 
such were done there would be vastly 
fewer “ fly-by-night” swindlers gathering 
a harvest in the United States. 


ST. LOUIS 


The principal speaker at the meeting 
of the St. Louis association last month 
was Dr. Louis Witt, of Temple Shaare 
Emeth. He spoke on the rejection of the 
League of Nations by the Senate, induced, 
he declared, by lack of trust and faith in 
other countries and fear of extending 
them a line of credit. He said that the 
great question before the people today is 
whether the United States should form 
a partnership with other nations for the 
creation of an order that will insure last- 
ing peace in the world. 

If, he declared, we as a people believe 
in other nations, have faith that they will 
fulfill the spirit of the covenant then at 
our fall elections we should vote for the 
league; but if we do not have credence 
in their pledges and in the vows of the 
nations, and if we fear that we are to be 
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used merely as a catspaw, a banker, a 
policeman for the furtherance of selfish 
imperialistic policies of the nations, then 
we will be opposed to the supporters of 
the League of Nations. 

Passing on the record of dealings of 

foreign nations with other nations, and 
asking ourselves if they are good moral 
risks to tie up to, Dr. Witt expressed the 
fear that the history of the past inspires 
but little confidence for the extension of 
credit, for we find the record to be one 
of perpetual conflicts for markets, for 
colonies, for spheres of interest, for im- 
perialistic expansion, for exploitation of 
the weaker nations of the earth. We find 
that even during the war secret treaties 
were made, dividing up choice territories 
as the spoils of war, and even at San 
Remo, last month they were quarreling 
among themselves and threatening the 
outbreak of half a dozen new wars. 
Therefore we are afraid of them as part- 
ners in an enterprise that seems bound 
to jeopardize our national peace and 
security. 
_But, he said, the credit of other na- 
tions now goes deeper than ever. In the 
past a nation meant its dynasty, its chan- 
cellery, its governmental group, its Czar 
or Kaiser, and this it means in some de- 
gree today. But more and more the term 
nation is coming to mean the people, the 
mass; and the voice of the people is be- 
coming more and more the voice of power 
and authority, which voice, as a rule, is 
for peace. 

Its dynastic and governmental groups, 
he declared, were dreaming of war and 
the profits of war, while in the heart of 
the masses are the forces and sentiments 
that make for peace; and unless driven by 
brutal force, as in old Russia, or misled 
by a false education as in old Germany, 
masses seldom vote to have their sons 
called out to be mutilated and to suffer 
agony on the bloody fields of war. 

America, he declared, should not turn 
its back upon the League of Nations. 
That league comes as an answer to the 
cry from the masses of all the nations for 
peace. Here, he said, is America’s op- 
portunity, the nation where the people 
rule—a nation most blessed by peace and 
most devoted to peace; the nation without 
which the league for peace cannot sur- 
vive. Let us, he said, have faith in de- 
mocracy, in the upwellings and cravings 
from the heart of stricken people in the 
spirit that has made for peace in our own 
fortunate land and that can make peace 
in the world. 


UTICA 

D. W. Cauley, secretary of the Cleve- 
land association, was the speaker at the 
April meeting of the Utica association. 
Mr. Cauley declared that credit is daily 
becoming scarcer in all parts of the coun- 
try and that there is developing a credit 
stringency that is beginning to look 
serious. He stated that long term credits 
will soon be virtually unobtainable, but 
did not regard this as necessarily an evil 
foreboding. 

Mr. Cauley said that one of the great- 
est aims of the association is to bring 
about the enactment of legislation looking 
to the promotion of honesty in business. 
He spoke particularly of the bad check 
law recently passed in Ohio, saying that 
nearly six hundred checks daily pass 
through Cleveland banks drawn against 
accounts where there is not enough to 
cover or perhaps no account at all. Mr. 
Cauley referred also to other important 
credit legislation put on the statute books 
of the various states. 
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PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


After being for several months but 
one behind Kansas City in its local 
Chapter membership, Pittsburgh 
added an additional fourteen mem- 
bers, which now brings its total to 
157 as against Kansas City’s 144. 
Pittsburgh thus has a clear lead for 
first place, but it cannot rest on its 
laurels, for both Chicago and Boston 
are planning membership drives. 


BOSTON CHAPTER 


A campaign for new members was 
launched at an open meeting of the 
Boston Chapter, National Institute 
of Credit, held at the Hotel Bellevue 
on April 8th, at which all the mem- 
bers of the chapter and about fifty 
guests were present. 

Mr. E. L. Harris of Swift & Co., 
Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Boston Chapter gave 
an interesting talk on the “ Opening 
of an Account ” ; describing the three 
ways in which an application for 
credit is received ; by mail, in person, 
and through the salesman, and the 
procedure to be followed in each 
case. 

Another speaker was Mr. Wilbur 
F. Beale, Vice-President of the Cit- 
izens’ National Bank who talked on 
the “Personality of the Credit Man.” 
He said that personality was the 
greatest asset of the credit man, as 
without it he would be unable to im- 
press the credit applicant with that 
sense of fairness and understanding 
so necessary for the successful 
handling of business. 


LOCAL CHAPTERS 


On May toth, 1920, there were 14 
local chapters of the National In- 
stitute of Credit: 
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Fifty-nine of these took the work 
by correspondence. In addition there 
were 105 correspondence students 
not in local chapters. The total mem- 
bership of the Institute was thus 912. 





“Business Service ” 
(Continued from page 15) 
there you will, as a business service 
man, quietly talk to the manager and 
say, “Would you be interested in a 
simple system (the only cost being a 
folder) that will enable you to deter- 
mine prices that you have been charg- 
ing customers on articles that they 
have purchased and are likely to buy 
again?” And if he says “ Yes,” it 
is your duty to design an outlook 
folder to accomplish the result. it 
will prevent a loss of money from un- 
dercharges, and will reduce com- 
plaints on the part of customers due 

to overcharges. 

If elsewhere in the office of a cus- 
tomer you observe the proprietor 
opening mail, passing all the checks 
to the cashier or bookkeeper, ask that 
manager whether he ever thought of 
safeguarding his incoming remit- 
tances in such a way as to make 
checks scraps of paper in the event 
of their being lost or in the event of 
someone being dishonestly inclined. 
If he says “ Yes,” tell him how Uncle 
Sam can help safeguard his remit- 
tances. Tell him the post office will 
deliver mail under lock and key— 
that it is well to open the bag in the 
presence of an officer, and then and 
there all checks should be endorsed 
with a rubber stamp, “ Pay Blank 
Bank or Order, Boston, Mass. James 
Harrison.” I know of several con- 
cerns that would have been saved 
from failures if this procedure had 
been followed. 

Business service requires a great 
deal of tact, you will say. Yes, but 
so does all credit work, all selling and 
in fact all constructive, successful 
business. 

And let us assume that you are 
back in your office busy with your 
morning’s mail, and among other pa- 
pers you observe a pink agency-re- 
port indicating a customer is being 
sued who owes several hundred dol- 
lars. Ordinarily you would have ad- 
vised your salesmen to refrain from 
soliciting further business, asked 
your advertising department to take 
the name off the mailing list, and im- 
mediately listed the account as doubt- 
ful and then attempted to collect 
hastily regardless of what became of 
the merchant. But as a_ business 
service man you will act in this way: 

“ Mr. Customer, the public records 
indicate that you are being sued for 
several hundred dollars. We at all 
times have the welfare of our cus- 
tomers at heart and are asking you 
whether the suit is a result of a dis- 
pute in price or quality. If it is, we 


would strongly suggest that a letter 
be sent to the credit agencies, advis- 
ing them of the nature of the suit. 
This will have the effect of barring 
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undesirable credit reports to the 
agencies’ subscribers.” 

It is absolutely essential that the 
credit standing of customers be built 
up and not allowed to be needlessly 
destroyed. 

Most credit offices find it profitable 
to contract for a service that indi- 
cates claims reaching the hands of 
lawyers. 


HELPING THE CUSTOMER 


Your clerk will scan the records 
for an account in which you may be 
interested. Now and then you will 
find a customer listed. Instead of 
using the information to withdraw 
credit, to force payment of the ac- 
count, you will talk to your customer 
in somewhat the following fashion: 

“Our credit department has in its 
possession a report indicating that 
you are being sued. This may be 
an error. Having your welfare in 
mind we are drawing your attention 
to the matter to enable you to take 
steps in rectifying a possible mis- 
take. The item appeared in Blank 
Company’s weekly report. Can we 
be of any service in adjusting this 
matter?” 

“A great injustice has been done 
to me by issuing that report,” is what 
a customer said to me last week when 
I offered him this bit of information. 

The facts behind the case were 
these. Our customer was becoming 
chronically slow. He thought that, 
until a summons was actually served, 
he could withhold payment unknown 
to the public. He has now learned 
that when an account reaches the 
hands of a lawyer it becomes public 
information at the disposal of all who 
wish to use it. 

In scanning your day’s mail you 
may notice a commercial report from 
an agency indicating a customer’s 
rating is reduced or eliminated alto- 
gether. Ordinarily you would have 
exercised greater caution in selling 
the account, if not avoiding it en- 
tirely. 

With business service as your 
guide you visit the merchant, tell him 
what happened, point out the impor- 
tance of a financial standing in the 
business community and say that the 
action on the part of the agency is 
not in harmony with reports that the 
salesmen calling on him indicate. 
Then offer to examine his records, 
prepare a financial statement, present 
it to the agency with the idea of ob- 
taining a rating commensurate with 
his actual financial standing. 

A customer entitled to a rating 
should have one and you will find 
your customer will always appreciate 
anything you can do for him that 
gives him his proper standing before 
the business public. 
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Credit Information 


In the many years of our business experi- 
ence we have compiled valuable credit 
information concerning individuals, firms 
and corporations in all parts of the world. 
We are in a position to obtain facts of cur- 
rent credit and commercial conditions in 
this and other countries, and to advise as 
to foreign business usage. This service is 
at the disposal of our clients. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E. C. 


When it becomes known that you 
practice business service, your cus- 
tomers will come to you with their 
problems. For instance, as one re- 
cently came to me with a letter from 
his bank, wherein the bank president 
wrote: 

Mr. Depositor: 

In making the usual analysis of state- 
ments we have observed that the amount 
of your indebtedness is _ increasing 
largely and has reached a point where it 
is much out of proportion to your assets. 

Please call promptly. 

Yours very truly, 
President. 

I told our customer I would make 
a prompt examination of his books, 
submit my recommendations to him 
and then visit the bank. This was 
done. 

The banker was told frankly that 
the last five years’ business had been 
bad, that expenses had increased and 
that liabilities had grown. The year’s 
expenses had been carefully analyzed 
and a saving effected of $20,000 in 
salaries and expenses for the ensu- 
ing year which would place the con- 
cern in a much better condition at the 
end of the first year and a still bet- 
ter position at the end of the second. 

The banker replied, “If you will 
keep in touch with the customer I 
will be glad to authorize the continu- 
ance of the usual line of credit.” 


Office for Travelers 


122 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 


CUSTOMER SAVED BY COURAGE AND 
TACT 

Now, it required courage and tact 
to tell a good customer that it is nec- 
essary to change his mode of living, 
to discharge his chauffeur, lay up his 
car, reduce his salary and the salaries 
of a number of employees. But it 
was done; and the concern was saved 
from the rocks and business service 
helped to build good will for my com- 
pany. 

If your customer is not discount- 
ing his bills (and your office should 
observe that), examine your credit 
folder and learn, if possible, whether 
he is borrowing from his bank. 

If the financial statement you have 
is such that a bank would consider 
it as a basis for credit, tell your cus- 
tomer of the big saving that could be 
made by discounting with borrowed 
money. Then follow it up, if he is 
interested, and say, “ We will help 
you borrow from your bank. We 
know how to prepare your financial 
statement so that it will appeal to 
bankers.” 

When a credit man once gets the 
business service idea fixed in his 
mind he finds a multitude of ways in 
which to help his customers. The in- 
cidents described show a few ways 
in which the service is used and, of 
course, this spirit of business service 
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to a customer grows in an organiza- 
tion and in departments where the 
business service man has no control. 


SALESMEN AS BUSINESS SERVICE MEN 


The salesman is a most useful as- 
sistant in this work. He uses busi- 
ness service to get on a more intimate 
footing with his customers. By caus- 
ing them to feel that he has an inter- 
est greater than the mere selling of 
goods, the salesman soon establishes 
a friendly relationship through which 
he is able to detect weak spots in their 
business make-up. 


Our salesmen are equipped with 
business service report sheets. There 
are over 150 questions under 16 
topics. These reports are not in- 
tended to be seen by a customer or 
prospect, but to be used as a guide in 
detecting and reporting upon weak- 
nesses as the salesman observes them. 


I will illustrate how the salesman 
operates with a business service man 
for the purpose of building up, safe- 
guarding and making enduring cus- 
tomers. 


The salesman calls on his first cus- 
tomer and during the course of con- 
versation the customer may say, 
“ Collections are very, very poor.” 
The salesman promptly quotes from 
his business service report, “ Would 
you be interested in a series of col- 
lection letters that will help to bring 
in your money, written to fit your 
particular line of business?” If the 
answer is “ Yes,” a series of letters 
is written by the business service man 
to fit the case so that they will do the 
work effectively. 

The second customer, when called 
upon by the salesman, may complain 
about the difficulty in following up 
the money that is due. And the sales- 
man has in his mind the paragraph in 
his business service report that re- 
lates to this man’s particular trouble, 
and he asks the customer the follow- 
ing question: “ May we suggest a 
simple, inexpensive system that will 
automatically bring to light every ac- 
count that is past due? We will do- 
nate all the supplies.” If he says 
“ves” (and there are few who say 
“no” ), there will be sent to that 
merchant or manufacturer a letter of 
instruction followed by equipment 
that will help to cure the defect. 


In visiting another customer, the 
salesman observes that sales are 
made on credit, and apparently there 
is no attempt to restrict or properly 
record the sales, and therefore the 
salesman has in mind a sentence ap- 
pearing in his report under the head 
of “Credit Extended by Your Cus- 
tomer.” He says, “ Mr. Customer, 
would you be interested in a little 
system for the safeguarding of your 
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accounts? Our business service man- 
ager will gladly work one up for 
you.” And if the answer is in the 
affirmative, a system is worked up to 
fit that man’s present intellectual lim- 
itations. We do not send every cus- 
tomer the latest book on collections 
consisting of over 450 pages on 
“ How to Collect Money ”! 

Again he will call on a customer 
and observe that there are no records 
kept of business transactions, or pos- 
sibly that they are kept on scraps of 
paper. So he says, “ Mr. Customer, 
would you be interested in a system 
of accounts that will show you the 
cost of doing business, what every 
customer owes, and what you make 
or lose?” You will not be burdened 
with detail; you will have time to do 
it yourself.” If the answer is “ yes,” 
a system is designed to fit that case. 

lf it is an automobile painter and 
he keeps his own records, the system 
will be different from the one that 
goes to the automobile painter who 
has a bookkeeper and a cashier. For 
in one case, control or cash super- 
vision is unnecessary; in the other 
moneys are handled by clerks and 
there must be supervision and con- 
trol. 

The salesman soon appreciates the 
value of this codperative work and 
will bring the customer’s problems to 
the credit and business service office 
with regularity. 

A VALUABLE PAMPHLET 


There has been produced by the 
Business Service Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
a small booklet, less than 24 pages, 
in which is embodied most of the 
principles of accounting. It was 
written for the purpose of encour- 
aging merchants to keep proper rec- 
ords of their business transactions. 
“A Business Enterprise,” which is 
the title of this booklet, is in its third 
edition. 

If you handed a copy of “ A Busi- 
ness Enterprise”’ to a man in busi- 
ness or out of business who reads it 
diligently (and there are only 24 
pages of large type in it), he will feel 
a strong impulse to start right then 
and there to open and maintain books 
of account; that is, if he is not doing 
so already. The book, by the way, is 
sold in quantities at less than a dime 
a copy. 

The experiment has been tried on 
a number of people who came back 
and voluntarily said, “ It seemed so 
easy that I started right in.” 

Again, this booklet will not find its 
mark unless we as credit men prac- 
ticing business service, step in and 
help each merchant or manufacturer 
over the hard places. So in the clos- 
ing paragraphs of this booklet we say 
this to the reader: 

“Tf after reading this story of “A 
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Business Enterprise ” the reader feels 
that he is not yet qualified to under- 
take the opening of and keeping of a 
simple system of books, then it is 
suggested that he get in touch with 
one of the biggest concerns from 
whom he buys largely, or with his 
bank, and ask for the help of the 
business service manager or credit 
man. 

“Business Service Departments 
are now quite general among pro- 
gressive business houses and banks, 
and their managers are qualified to 
assist merchants in all matters of 
business administration as they relate 
to accounts, credits, collections, in- 
surance, costs, and a multitude of 
miscellaneous matters. This valuable 
service is free for the asking.” 

My own house sent five thousand 
copies of the “ Business Enterprise ” 
pamphlet to as many customers. Re- 
plies came back in large numbers. 
Some customers wanted additional 
copies up to five hundred to be sent 
to their customers, and requests for 
information are coming in daily re- 
lating to many subjects. I will cite 
one from a furniture manufacturer to 
indicate the kind of information that 
is sought. 

The bookkeeper of this furniture 
concern said that it had bought a 
new building which was subject to a 


F. C. HARDING, Agent 
lon W. M. DAWKIN, Sub-Agent 


Capital and Reserv 
Over $32,000,000 


mortgage. In part payment some 
unimproved lots and a private dwell- 
ing were deeded. He said there were 
adjustments of insurance, interest 
and taxes and he did not know how 
tc bring the facts of the entire clos- 
ing on the general books of the com- 
pany. It was not difficult to help him 
with his problem, and the conse- 
quence is a customer who feels the 
torce of our constructive work. 

There is an endless number ot 
ways in which the business service 
man can make himself useful and 
helpful to his house and to his cus- 
tomer, and incidentally to himself. 

Here, of a truth, is business salva- 
tion or the gospel in business—‘ If 
You Save the Customer You Save 
All.” 

Every member of the National 
Association of Credit Men should be 
on the Association’s honor roll of 
Business Service Practitioners. When 
that comes, we will have a potent 
force that will reduce losses by $150,- 
000,000 annually and save thousands 
of concerns from business starva- 
tion. Then your customer will use 
or sell more of all the goods he bits, 
including yours. 

The magic key to the door of na- 
tional prosperity is Business Service. 
It is in the hands of the credit men 
of the country. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HANGED conditions in Commerce and Indus- 
try demand larger banking units. 


“Old Bullion,” in recognition of this need, is 
joining forces with the Citizens National Bank, 
its honored friend and neighbor of many years’ 


United under the name of the Chemical National 
institution 
anew to the service of its depositors and friends 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
and invites their attention to the greater facilities 
made possible by the consolidation. 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


Che Chemiral National Bank 
of New York 
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New Publications 


For the convenience of our members the Credit Monthly will secure for them, at 
their request, any of the pamphlets, etc., described here as being published by financial 
houses, and will transmit to publishing houses orders for books received from our readers. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW. _ Supple- 
ment. Vol. X, No. 1. American Economic 
Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Papers and Proceedings, just pub- 
lished, of the Thirty-second Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, constitute a valuable contribution to 
current economic discussion. With 
papers on such subjects as the Excess 
Profits Tax, Germany’s Reparation Pay- 
ments, Employees’ Representation, Prices 
and Reconstruction, Large Scale Market- 
ing, the American Economic Association 
cannot fairly be accused of neglecting the 
so-called “ practical” aspects of economic 
problems, a charge that has been made 
in the past with some degree of justice. 
For students of business in its larger 
aspects these proceedings are of great 
value. It is hoped that they will find 
many readers in the business world out- 
side the membership of the American 
Economic Association. 


AMERICAN METHODS IN FOREIGN 
TRADE: A guide to Export Selling Policy. 
George C. Vedder. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1919. 216 pp. 

American business, after being barked 
at for years for its alleged incompetence 
in foreign trade, should be refreshed to 
read in this well informed book that “in 
the United States are to be found the 
most efficient world traders in steel. 


heavy machinery, office specialties, type- 

writers, cash registers, talking machines, 

automobiles, shoes, hosiery, hardware, 
cameras and scores of other articles.” 

Our weakness is, however, that good 

American exporters are relatively few 

in number. Mr. Vedder offers facts 

gathered and ideas developed “by years 
of constant association with successful 
exporting manufacturers, foreign sales 
managers, general exporters and over- 
seas buyers.” Considerable attention is 
of course given to the credit problem 
and one of the 33 chapters is on Foreign 

Credits. The author expresses “a pro- 

found conviction that our success in 

Foreign Trade is largely dependent on 

the practical application by our manufac- 

turers of the Golden Rule in their deal- 
ings with buyers in overseas markets. 

Those who have become leaders in this 

field have, either deliberately or uncon- 

sciously, practised it.” 

BUSINESS L: - 
ald te Pea ae vanes 
An index comprising more than 30 

pages gives some idea of the vast number 

of points of business law covered in these 
two volumes. The paragraphs covering 
these points are far more than a stereo- 
typed enumeration and definition of them; 
they are clear and readable presenta- 
tions of the legal aspects of business that 
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Designed as a working manual of every- 
day Business Law, the book is a welcome 
addition to the library of the credit man, 
who (though a specialist in such fields as 
Negotiable Instruments, Bankruptcy, In- 
insurance etc.) cannot dispense with a 
working knowledge of the many subjects 
covered by Mr. Conyngton. Review ques- 
tions at the conclusion of each chapter. a 
large number of forms and charts, and a 
glossary of legal terms, increase the value 
of the book. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE INHERITANCE 
TAX LAW of the State of New York, as 
last amended by the laws of 1919, with a 
summary. Bankers Trust Co., N. Y. 1919, 
20 pp. 

The sections of the law represented in 
this booklet are those of most impor- 
tance in determining what property is 
subject to tax upon its transfer. “ Non- 
residents will be particularly interested 
to observe that the location of their 
securities or bank deposits within the 
State of New York does not make them 
liable to this tax.” 


GRAPHIC METHODS FOR PRESENTING 
FACTS. Willard C. Brinton. Engineering 
Magazine Co., 1919. 386 pp. Illus. 

How effectively a chart may be used 
by the Credit Department is shown in the 
article “Graphic Chart that Shows Col- 
lections” in this number of THE Crep:r 
Montuiy. Mr. Brinton’s book, with its 
255 illustrations, describes the many kinds 
of charting, and is in itself a demon- 
stration of the clearness and force of 
arguments that appeal through the eye. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE AND _ RE- 
CONSTRUCTION: Elisha M. Friedman, 
Statistician, War Finance Corporation. E. 
P. Dutton Co. 456 pp. 

This is “a recital of some of the facts 
of recent history, essential to the forma- 
tion of a new perspective, from which 
American merchants and bankers must 
view the new problems and responsibili- 
ties that have been thrust upon them. 
More than ever the American business 
man needs to think internationally, if he 
would adjust himself to a world so dif- 
ferent from the world of 1914, and if 
he would worthily lend his aid in guid- 
ing it through these troubled times.” 

The analytical table of contents, the 
appendices and the elaborate bibliogra- 
phy add to the usefulness of this book. 


MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
Binder, Ph.D., Prof. of Sociology in N. Y. 
Univ. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 324 pp. 

A specialist in credit and collections 
must of course keep up with the litera- 
ture of his specialty. But it is certain 
that the most eminent specialists are 
those who are constantly checking them- 
selves up on fundamentals. For this rea- 
son, Dr. Binder’s lucid and_ readable 
book deserves mention here. It discusses 
the “major social problems” underlying 
the minor ones that are nowadays under 
attack from every direction. The 15 
chapters include studies of the Impor- 
tance of Eugenics, the Spiritualization of 
Work, the Socialization of Work, the 
Anacronism of War and the Reconstruc- 
tion of Education. For the reader who 
wishes to follow up the various topics, 
a list of 98 references is given. 


NEW ENGLAND OLD AND NEW: A Brief 


review of some historical and industrial in 7 


cidents in the Puritan ‘“ New English 

Canaan,” still the Land of Promise. Old 

Colony Trust Co. of Boston, 1920. 64 pp. 

Illus, in color. 

This handsome publication conveys 
the impression that New England is the 
place for your factory and that the Old 
Colony Trust_Co. is the bank for yout 
account. “Every month sees new in- 
dustries taking root in New England 
Every month new departments and ex- 
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tensions to old established institutions 
are added. New England, however, is 
not crowded. There are innumerable 
favorable sites for new enterprises, and 
an adequate supply of New England 
quality workmen. New -England has 
never been more prosperous, never more 
promising as a field for industrial de- 
velopment.” 

OPENING ACCOUNTS: Mutuality of Inter- 
est and Obligation between Salesman and 
Credit Man. Herbert E. Choate, Treasurer, 
J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Atlanta, Ga., Vice- 
Pres. National Association of Credit Men. 
1919. 12 pp. j 
Packed into the dozen small pages of 

this pamphlet is an undeniable argument 

that the salesman should cultivate the 
executive viewpoint and the credit man 
should develop the productive sense. 

Many thousand copies have already been 

distributed by the National Association 

of Credit Men. 


OWNERSHIP CERTIFICATES UNDER THE 
FEDERAL INCOME TAX LAW including 
Returns of Information and Withholding. 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 55 pp. 


This useful pamphlet contains not only 
the requirements of the Revenue Laws, 
but photographic reproductions of 17 
forms and a chart showing ‘at a glance 
the “proper form to be used and the 
line and column on the form in which 
the amount of the interest or dividend 
is to be entered.” 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF BANKERS AC- 
CEPTANCE CREDIT. American Accept- 
ance Council, New York. 

There is a serious lack of unanimity 
among both bankers and users of bankers 
acceptances credits with regard to the 
sound and proper use of the acceptance 
facilities. The Council believes that “ it 
is preferable that restraints on banking 
and business be self-imposed in con- 
formity with sound and tested practices 
and principles, rather than by legislative 
enactment, when to be effective they gen- 
erally must be arbitrary and_ rigid.” 
Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained 
or reprint arranged through application to 
the American Acceptance Council, 111 
Broadway, New York. 


A TRUST COMPANY PLATFORM. Francis 
H. Sisson, Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
7. American Bankers Association, N. Y. 

pp. 


“There is,” says Mr. Sisson, “an un- 
precedented demand for money; there is 
only a limited supply. That supply 
must be used wisely to create new 
wealth, by promoting productivity; it 
cannot safely be dissipated, or even 
partly wasted, in speculative, unproduc- 
tive or economically unnecessary ven- 
tures. The business men of the coun- 
try must bear that in mind in seeking 
credit, and they must henceforth expect 
the bankers of the country to apply that 
standard in granting credits. It will be 
eminently to the ultimate gain of the 
business interests generally to co-operate 
fully with the bankers in maintaining 
that standard. But unless they do so, 
they must be prepared to face greater 
credit expansion, still higher prices, and, 
eventually, a crisis which may precipi- 
tate an unfortunate reaction. I do not 
mean to imply that there is likely to be 
a serious business recession. There 
should be quite the contrary, if we wisely 
conduct our business affairs.” ; 


WHO PAYS YOUR RENT? Glens Falls In- 
Surance Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 20 pp. 


_ The credit grantor is constantly rais- 
ing the question of fire insurance in 
dealing with those who seek credit. Rent 
iMsurance is another subject that he 
Often has an opportunity to discuss. This 
booklet describes in simple terms the 
four principal and common forms of 
rent insurance contract now in use. 


The Measure of Credit 


USINESS development is 

measured by the confidence 
which men have in each other 
as expressed by credit. 


Credit is the measure of busi- 
ness character and achievement. 


The National Bank of Come- 
merce is a product of develop- 
ment of credit in America. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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Employees’ Attendance 


Have you had any trouble with absentee employees? 


Have you succeeded in working out a plan that will reduce the 
number of absentees? 


The Prentice-Hall Business Information Service supplies you 
with many definite, carefully tested plans for reducing your 
absentees to a minimum. These plans are not the plans of the- 
orists, but the summed-up experiences of practical biisiness men 
who have actually met and overcome the problem. For example, 
in the Service you will find in a few sentences how the O. B. 
Andrews Co. overcame the problem of wilful absences ; how the 
Great Lakes Engineering Works reduced the percentage of lost 
time from 5.90 to 3.82; how the Globe Wernicke Company re- 
duced absentees and “lates” by 50%, and how many other con- 
cerns met and solved the same problem. 











The Business Information Service gives you not only fully tested 
plans of action for solving employment problems, but also the - 
plans and methods employed by successful business men in the 
solution of practically every present-day business problem. These 
plans and methods are brought to you each week on loose-leaf 
sheets so that after you have read them you may file them for 
future reference in the loose leaf binders which are supplied with 
the Service. Indexes make all of the information instantly 
accessible. 



















The Service is a “veritable gold mine,” says one subscriber. 
“We have found a lot of valuable information in every one of 
the branches of business which it covers,” says the American 
Enameled Brick and Tile Co. J. P. Morgan & Co. have sub- 
scribed for several sets of the Service to put into the hands of 
their executives. The Standard Oil Co., American Express Co., 
Chase National Bank, Regal Shoe Co., and hundreds of other 
leading business concerns throughout the country, are using the 
Service and getting valuable ideas out of it each week. The cost 


of the Service is trifling, compared with the value of its ideas to 
your organization. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., | 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 
l 


Please send me your booklet 6054 giving 
full particulars of the Business Information | 























For complete information, fill 
out and mail this coupon. 
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70 Fifth Ave., New York 







On the Trade Acceptance 


The Elin Auto Supply Co., of 
Newark, is using a trade acceptance 
which is payable direct to its banker 







instead of being payable to “ our- 
selves” or to the Elin Auto Supply 
Co., as is usual. The reason for 
drawing the acceptance in this man- 
ner is that the company feels that the 
instrument will be the more quickly 
regarded by customers as an instru- 
ment to be used for discount pur- 
poses and in specific accordance with 
the purpose of the acceptance, name- 















ly, to make possible the use of cap- 
ital which ordinarily would be more 
or less stagnant on the books, and 
to give notice to the trade that these 
acceptances will be used at the bank 
to help the seller keep his resources 
in more liquid condition. 

The Elin Company states that it 
has had little or no trouble in getting 
customers to sign acceptances so 
drawn, and when accepted they are 
sacredly regarded by the acceptor 
and promptly returned on maturity. 
The company adds that its experi- 
ence has been most gratifying and 
their broader use is recommended. 
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Inflation and Deflation 
(Continued from page 23) 


ing of the bonds by means of bor- 
rowing. These operations, as before 
stated, increased the bank deposits 
and the circulating medium of the 
country. Some economists are in- 
clined to question whether any help 
was actually given to the Government 
in its conduct of the war by the busi- 
ness man who subscribed for $10,000 
worth of Liberty Bonds, and bor- 
rowed the money to pay for them at 
the bank. While doing this he was 
working no harder, was spending 
more for improvements and addi- 
tions to his store, was advertising for 
and obtaining more business and was 
carrying larger and higher priced 
stocks, in all which operations he was 
increasing the amount of labor to be 
performed and competing with the 
Government for goods in the open 
market. In two ways we find him 
forcing up prices; first by increasing 
the credit medium through the loan 
at the bank ; second by increasing the 
demand for goods. Theoretically he 
might have been of greater actual 
assistance had he dispensed with the 
services of more clerks, increased his 
own working hours, eliminated all 
luxuries, carried only the necessary 
staple articles in his store and bought 
only such bonds as he could actually 
pay for out of accumulated and cur- 
rent savings. From a practical view- 
point this perhaps would not have 
sufficed, but the illustration is given 
to show the effect of the Government 
financing on prices. 


As the Government issued its 
bonds the circulation was increased, 
as was also its demand for a certain 
class of goods. This in turn caused 
the increase in prices which in its 
turn made a larger bond issue neces- 
sary because of the increased prices. 
So that effect followed cause up and 
around the spiral stairway until by 
the beginning of 1920 the index num- 
bers for wholesale prices on staple 
goods showed a multiplication of 
two and one-half since the beginning 
of 1914. 


During this period, the bank de- 
posits of the United States increased 
from .approximately thirteen billion 
in January, 1914, to over twenty- 
eight billion at the end of 1919, while 
the gold and notes in the country in- 
creased from two billion one hundred 
million in 1914 to over six billion in 
December, 1919. 







In the world as a whole the papef 
currency has multiplied seven times 
since the beginning of the war. Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey had a reserve of about 
fifty per cent of gold against out 
standing currency at the beginning 
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of the war. Their reserve now is 
one and seven-tenths per cent, with 
twelve billion three hundred million 
dollars worth of paper in circulation. 


Prices are influenced by the rela- 
tion between the goods produced in 
the country on the one side and the 
circulating medium, or the currency 
and credit used in the community, on 
the other side. This relationship is 
disturbed either by the increase or 
decrease of the amount of goods pro- 
duced or by the increase or the de- 
crease of the circulating medium. 
During the period referred to above 
a huge increase was made in the cir- 
culating medium — currency and 
credit—while little or no increase 
was made in the physical amount of 
goods produced and distributed. The 
result was that the relationship was 
disturbed and prices increased ap- 
proximately two and one-half times 
as an average. 


INFLATION NOT YET STOPPED 


We have reason for thinking that 
this increase has not entirely ceased. 
The process of inflation has not yet 
come to a full stop. We realize, 
however, that this condition should 
and must be changed, and business 
men are now anxiously pondering on 
the question of how the former level 
of prices may in a measure be re- 
stored and what developments along 
these lines may be expected within 
the next few years. 


Obviously a restoration of the re- 
lation between production and dis- 
tribution on the one hand and cur- 
rency and credit on the other would 
help bring about the desired result. 
The gap can be closed by increasing 
production and by reducing the 
amount of currency and bank cred- 
its. It seems that little progress has 
yet been made in increasing produc- 
tion. A careful survey of conditions 
has shown that labor at the present 
time is not more than sixty per cent 
as efficient as it was in 1914.* The 
radical element in labor’s ranks may 
not be as prominent and influential 
right now as it has been during the 
past two vears, but the rank and file 
of workmen have not yet come to 
realize that the quickest, surest and 
justest way of advancing their mate- 
rial well-being is by increasing their 
efficiency. They still seem to be 
striving to secure by force the high- 
est possible wage in return for the 
minimum of work. As long as the 
greater number of the wage workers 
operate on this theory the business 
and industry of the country cannot 

said to be on the basis of perma- 
nent prosperity. Many keen and ex- 
perienced observers believe that this 
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This manual will give you a clear, 
thoroughly organized understanding of 
its subject. It explains and charts the 
entire structure of cost accounting. It 
describes factory routine, and takes 
up in detail material, labor and pro- 
duction reports, showing the exact 
source of each item of information 
and its final place in the cost accounts. 
It reduces all cost systems, however 
complex, to fundamental types, de- 
scribes these in full, and tells where 
each should be used. 


Installing a Cost System 
The authors show how to examine the 
plant preparatory to installing a cost 
system, just what data to get in each 
department, and how to actually 
inaugurate the new plan. 


Operating a Cost System 
The methods of control of cost ac- 
counts are described thoroughly and 
directions given for compiling and 
summarizing the cost records. Stan- 
dard depreciation rates, wage systems, 
and the allocation and distribution of 
overhead receive particular attention. 


Throughout the book you will; find 
copious advice and practical sugges- 
tions of immense value in analyzing 
and directing the work of any plant. 


102 Charts and Forms 
Eighty-seven forms, chosen from 
actual use, furnish a helpful guide to 
the text. They include orders, reports, 
cost sheets, statements, and similar 
instruments, covering the entire field 
of cost records. Fifteen charts sum- 
marize graphically the methods laid 
down, and assist in visualizing the 
work and functions of cost accounting. 


The Ronald Press Co. 


Business Publications 


20 Vesey Street, New York City 


















A Standard Manual of 


Modern and Authoritative Procedure 


A complete, practical working guide’ for 
accountants, 
tives, and others to whom costs are of vital 
Written by two of the country’s 
foremost cost accounting authorities. Presents 
standardized cost finding methods 
applicable alike to plants operating cost 
systems, and those planning to operate them. 


Cost Accounting 
By J. Lee Nicholson, C. P. A., and John F. D. Rohrbach, C. P. A. 





manufacturers, business execu- 


Typical Opinions from Users 
“Well compiled, brief, and to the point. Should 


on every cost accountant’s desk as a refer- 
ence.” —E. Dean, Chandler Motor Car 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Have made very profitable use of ‘Cost 
Accounting’.”—A. L. Bremer, Kirkman Soap 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 5 


“Treats subject in an exceptionally clear 
manner. One of the most valuable books on 
cost accounting.”"—Felt & Tarrant Manu- 
facturing Company. 


The Authors KNOW 


J. Lee Nicholson, C. P. A., of the firm of J. Lee 
Nicholson & Company, New York City, has 
long held a leading place among American cost 
accountants. During the war he was a Super- 
vising Cost Accountant in the United States 
Ordnance Department. 

John F. D. Rohrbach, C. P. A., is an expert cost 
accountant, and lecturer on cost accounting at 
Columbia University. 


Judge for Yourself 


There is so much that is 
vital and such a broad 
scope of information be- 
tween the covers of “Cost 
Accounting,” that it is 
possible only briefly to in- 
dicate its contents. In or- 
der that you may judge its 
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days you will either return 
it, or remit the full pur- 
chase price, $7.00. The 
volume is printed in large, 
clear type, on specially 
made paper. The cut shows 
it in leather binding, but 
we are now supplying it 
in cloth only. 
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The Ronald Press Co., Dept. 231 a 
20 Vesey Street, New York City Licat 


Please send me a copy of COST ACCOUNTING by 
Nicholson and Rohrbach for examination. Within five 
days of receipt I will either return the book or remit 
the price, $7.00. 
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HRUSKA RACK lesson cannot be taught except 


through the actual experience of 
LEDGER Lx hardship and suffering. They do not 
look for any great improvement in 
this respect until business breaks un- 
der its burden, the workers are | 
thrown out of employment and a pe- 
riod of unemployment brings these 
elemental truths before them in a 
convincing way. 
Regarding the attempt to reduce 
bank credits, the Federal Reserve 
POSTING Bank some months ago raised the dis- 
CABINET count rates and they are now leading 
the commercial banks of the country 
in an attempt to keep our loans con- 
fined to the legitimate commercial 
demands of business; to restrict the 
amount of the loans as much as pos- 
sible, to collect the loans based on 


Liberty Bond holdings and to prevent 
BETTER BOOKKEEPING EQUIPMENT speculation and indeed business ex- 
Used and endorsed by thousands of banks and pansion of all kinds unless in re- 
large commercial houses throughout the nation. sponse to some absolute necessity. It 
is a hard thing to do and the process 
Featuring of deflation will be slow. Its success 
will depend upon the amount of co- 
the HRUSKA Rack Ledger operation given by the bank in its 
and particular community. 


the ADJUSTO Tray-Binder Borrowers who are safe as credit 


os risks can bring much pressure to 
[he greatest development in ledger bear on bankers when they desire 
construction since the advent of the money for new enterprises or exten- 
bookkeeping machine. sions. Their business may be wel- 
comed by competing banks and it is 
Adjusto Tray-Binder only human for the banker to desire } 
J to protect the business of his own 
bank even to the detriment of the 
financial health of the country as a 
whole. We are told that even in re- 
cent months the expansion of bank 
loans in the United States has been 
going on at the rate of four billion 
dollars per annum compared with the 
pre-war normal increase of seven 
hundred and fifty millions. 
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There is reason to think, however, 
that the banks are now and will con- 
tinue to scrutinize credits most care- 
fully, maintaining a good stiff inter- 
est rate and discountenancing the 
holding of property or goods for 
speculative purposes. 

The Government bonds are gra¢- 
ually being distributed to the ult 
mate investors and are being paid for 
as the wealth of the country gradv- 

TRAY-BINDER TRUCK STAND ally accumulates. This process 3 

THE P-RAY LiKE comprises everything required in the modern being greatly hindered, however, by 
accounting system. Special feature equipment, labor saving indexing systems, other irregularities in our financial 
= service, place this line in a class by itself—just a little better than system. The surtax on incomes ab 
ow" SPECIAL BLANK BOOKS—LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS sorbs a large proportion of our for 
BINDERS—TRAYS—STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT mer investing power and seems te 


nae . ‘cul discourage the large investor from 
eae eee : attempting to conserve what is left 


LEFEBURE LEDGER COMPANY The excess profits tax adds a heavy 


burden to business. Government 
An old established house with modern ideas 


disbursements are still on an extray- 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, U. S. A. agant scale. This process of defle 


tion will be discouraged if Washing- 
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ton does not reduce its appropria- 
tions to the minimum. 

The Government has up to date 
paid off over one billion three hun- 
dred million dollars of the Liberty 
Bonds, and this process should con- 
tinue as rapidly as possible. Ac- 
cording to Federal Reserve Bank au- 
thorities the amount of war obliga- 
tions of the Government held by all 
banks on June 30, 1919, including 
Liberty Bonds, Victory Notes and 
Treasury Certificates owned outright 
and held as collateral for loans, was 
$6,500,000,000. This represents the 
amount of manufactured bank credit 
that was put in circulation as pur- 
chasing power, and we must largely 
absorb this as our wealth accumu- 
lates from month to month before 
our financial system is cured of its 
ills. This process is made more dif- 
ficult by the requirements of new 
companies, capitalization for new 
ventures during the first eight 
months of 1919 reaching nearly six 
billion dollars. 

It is also necessary for us to ad- 
vance huge sums to the railroads 
that have been so many years neg- 
lected, for we must have transporta- 
tion and this question can no longer 
be evaded. 

One can hardly study these ques- 
tions carefully and be very optimis- 
tic about the immediate prospects of 
deflation. The law of supply and de- 
mand has always been and will be a 
great factor in determining prices. 
At the present time there is still a 
shortage in normal supplies, in 
buildings and in equipment. The 
shortage in railroad equipment alone 
is sufficient to stimulate demand for 
many months. It is hard to see how 
prices of staples can materially fall 
until normal supplies have been re- 
accumulated and the shortage in 
equipment, dwelling houses, etc., has 
been made up. 


OUR MARKETS WILL BE INVADED 


It would not be surprising if we 
continued on this inflated basis, with 
possibly a gradual improvement, and 
with a strong demand for goods, un- 
til our home market is invaded and 
our foreign demand changed by the 
operations of other countries. This 
will come in time and perhaps sooner 
than we expect. We have for some 
years now been exporting to coun- 
tries not engaged in the late war and 
are now in possession of these mar- 
kets. With our prices as high as they 
are it will only be a question of time 
when first some of the neutral coun- 
tries and later the participating na- 
tions will reorganize their industries 
and be able by one reason or another 
to underbid us in these markets. 
Following the same development 
they will find it profitable to enter 
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If you can afford to pay attorney’s fees and col- 
lection agency commissions to get in your slow 


accounts, you can certainly afford to invest’ $3 in 
this book. 


CREDITS anp COLLECTIONS 


By Richard P. Ettinger and David Golieb 


Just consider a minute—what 
kind of a book would these men 
write? Mr. Ettinger is Assistant 
Professor of Finance at New 
York University—the world’s 
largest university school of com- 
merce; Mr. Golieb is Credit 
Manager of the Einstein-Wolff 
Company, and Chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men. Can you afford to be with- 
out their advice—when you can 
get it for three dollars? 

Send for’ this book and see 


what their experience has been 
in regard to— 

Trade .acceptances and other 
forms of credit. 

The work of the credit office. 
Sources of credit information. 
Property-statement analysis. 
Collection methods and facili- 
ties. 

Credit safeguards. 
Bankruptcy, composition and 
extension cases. 


$3 for this 400 page book, in Tear off and mail this coupon 
. ° ome | Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
rich, flexible binding—and your \ 4 West 13th St. New York : 

i i i For the enclose please send me a copy 
come len gpeikyrapacenlenlipabe | of Credits and Collections. It is understood 
your check to the coupon and that within five days I may return the book 
mail it to-day. ! and you will refund my three dollars. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York | Address 


this line. 
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ME so Nr ee os, ee = 
Your Assistant Will Benefit 


the department and himself by having his own copy 
of this professional magazine to take home and study. 


The CREDIT Monthly, 41 Park Row, New York: Send the 
Monthly for a year to the following address: 


and bill, at $3.00, to 


Concern 
Individual 


Address 





“Cash Discount Piracy” 
analyzes the Cash Discount prob- 
lem, points out all.the disadvan- 
tages, and then with complete 
letters as examples, produces an 
antidote for each attempt at un- 
fair discounting. This new book 
will help you to overcome your 
discount perplexities. 


The latter part of the work 
consists of 130 complete letters, 
designed to cover a wide range 
of Cash Discount troubles. 
These letters abound in practical 
suggestions, any of which will 
dispose of what has hitherto been 
regarded as a difficult situation 
for the collectot. Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 


“ Making Him Pay” will help 
you to educate your delinquents 
to be prompt payers—it com- 
prises 460 forceful, persuasive 
practical collection letters, with 
43 chapters of detailed explana- 





P. O. Box, 1000 


our home markets and take advan- 
tage of our high prices. Allowing 
for the most favorable turn of events 
in our favor we know that they will 
gradually increase their ability to 
look after their own needs, and so 
long as our prices are abnormally 
high we will be exposed to the dan- 
ger of losing our foreign and even 
our home markets. 

If we approach the period when 
the other nations are in fair shape 
for competition, without having ac- 
complished material deflation and 
without having greatly increased the 
efficiency of labor and enlarged our 
production; in other words, if we 


Consolidated Publishing Company 


tion, comprehensively indexed so 
that any suggestion or letter is 
readily accessible. Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 


“Turning Him Down” ex- 
plains the delicate correspon- 
dence which declines to fill an 
order on regular terms yet se- 
cures payment or satisfactory 
security prior to its shipment 
without irritating your prospec- 
tive customers. Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 


“Making Him Pay” and 
“Turning Him Down” will keep 
doubtful accounts from your 
ledgers—will help you to collect 
from delinquents who heretofore 
have tried your patience to the 
limit, possibly with attorneys’ 
fee to be paid in the end. 


But see for yourself—send 
for these books, today. Your 
money back if you want it. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





cannot keep our prices as low as 
other countries are able to make 
theirs, we shall face serious difficul- 
ties. We may find ourselves carry- 
ing more goods than we can sell, and 
this condition will be followed by the 
shutting down of industries with con- 
sequent unemployment. 

The business crisis looked for by 
some may not come until this period 
of outside competition is reached, 
but it will surely come then if we 
have not prepared against it. The 
importance of our using every effort 
to prepare cannot be overempha- 
sized. We should not undervalue 
the efforts of the individual in this 
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connection. If every bank man and 
every credit man in the country 
would fully realize our present posi- 
tion and our danger and be firm in 
controlling and scrutinizing credits 
a great deal may be accomplished. 


I close with a quotation from Alan 
H. Temple, one of our able financial 
writers: 

“Which course deflation will take de 
pends, we believe, on the degree in which 
it is accompanied by mental deflation 
The minds of many business men have 
lost touch with normal conditions. Under 
the influence of soaring values and the 
calm talk of billions which is bandied 
about the country, they conceive their 
business in distended proportions. Though 
subconciously aware that the abnormal 
will not be permanent they chase away 
the spectre of deflation with an excess of 
confidence, which in the end will defeat 
the continuance of prosperity which they 
seek to gain by its maintenance. 

“These men, heedless of the warnings 
sounded by increasing interest rates and 
tight money, will continue to chase the 
chimera of present profit, which they 
are likely to gain only on paper, and will 
extend their activities until they are built 
on a foundation of credit all out of pro- 
portion to the world’s present supply of 
capital. If this class preponderates over 
those who perceive the warnings, accept 
deflation as inevitable and desirable, and 
prepare for it by moving cautiously, the 
time will inevitably be hastened when de 
mand for credit will exceed all ability 
of capital to supply it. Discounts will ex 
pand and loans increase until the break- 
ing point comes and part of the structure 
will topple, carrying stronger portions 
with it. 

“ Foresighted business men are keeping 
an eye on the panic spectre in the distance. 
If too many follow the practice of charg- 
ing all the traffic will bear, spend extrava- 
gantly, expand capitalization unwisely, 
hold commodities out of use in the hope 
of greater profit, and thereby create ex- 
cessive demands on capital and credit, and 
if labor continues to produce less for 
more wages, the spectre will draw nearer 
and nearer.” 


Personally I believe that the real- 
ization of these truths is a strong 
factor of safety. Americans, de,§ 
spite their mistakes, always in the end 
measure up to their responsibilities. 
Standardized production in quanti 
ties so far undreamed of is a possi § 
bility of the future, and the good 
sense and resolution of our business 
men is to be depended upon. Let us 
however not forget that society is 
made up of individuals and that each 
has a main part to play and personal 
responsibility for playing it right. 


7. Treasury Department Bureat 
of Internal Revenue has ar 
ranged for an income tax informe 
tion service for 1920, which includes 


weekly bulletins to be issued 
throughout the year, and bi-monthly 
digests and cumulative _ bulletins 
issued in July and December. The 
service is to be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents @ 
Washington for two dollars a yeat. 
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Directory of Officers 
of the Affiliated Branches of the National 


Association of Credit Men 


Arranged Alphabetically by States 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
T. M. Nesbitt, Moore & Handley 
Hdw. Co.; Secretary, James A. Gar- 
rett, McLester-Van Hoose Co.; Man- 
ager, R. H. Eggleston, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Nathan Kahn, Solomon 
Brothers & Kahn; Secretary, J. M 
Holloway, 81 Vandiver Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Selma—Selma Association 
of Credit Men. President, Geo. T 
Treadwell, Atkins Grocery Co.; 
Secretary, R. S. Carothers, Selma 
Hardware Co. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, W. J. Murphy, W. J. Murphy 
Saddlery; Secretary, John Laws, 
Atkinson, Williams Hardware Co. 

ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent T. E. Burrow, Beal-Burrow Dry 
Goods Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles — Los 
Angeles Credit Men’s Association. 
President, F. W. Black, California 
National Supply Co.; Secretary, E. 
L. Ide, 312 E. 3d St. 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego—The Credit 
Association of San Diego. Presi- 
dent, F. R. Shaffer, Klauber-Wangen- 
heim Co.; Secretary, Carl O. Retsloff, 
573 Spreckels Theatre Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, San _ Francisco—San 
Francisco Credit Men’s Association. 
President, C. E. Baen, Anglo & 
London-Paris National Bank; Sec- 
ery, Felix S. Jeffries, 461 Market 


t. 

COLORADO, Denver—Denver Credit 
Men’s Association. President, W. F. 
Courtney, Armour & Co.; Secretary, 
E. O. Hunting, Auto Equipment Co.; 
Assistant Secretary, David F. Lowe, 
407 Barclay Block. 

COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. Vice-President, 
W. S. Whipple, Henkel-Duke Merc. 
Co.; Secretary, L. P. Nelson, Riden- 
our Baker Merc. Co.; Assistant Sec- 
retary, F. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher 


Bldg. 

CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridge- 
port Association of Credit Men. 
President, C. L. Wooton, The A. W. 
Burritt Co.; Secretary, H. A. Penny, 
The A. W. Burritt Co. 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, C. DeL. Alton, The J. B. 
Williams Co., Glastonbury; Secre- 
tary, E. S. Pierce, Pierce, Inc. 

CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New 
Haven Association of Credit Men. 
President H. F. Beebe, Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co.; Secretary, Dean 

Texido, Merchants National 


Bank. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washing- 
ton—Washington Association of 
Credit Men. President, Carl C. 
Mueller, Geo. J. Mueller; Secretary, 

isis Shealey, 726 Colorado 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville — Jacksonville 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
James Lassiter, W. B. Johnson Co.; 
Secretary, R. A. Yockey, Cohen Bros. 


FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa Association 
of Credit Men. President, Frank 
Bentley, The Bentley-Gray Dry Goods 

o.; Secretary, L. A. Thayer, Tampa 
Hdw. Co. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta Association 
of Credit Men. President, H. S. 
Collinsworth, Gramling, Spalding . 
Collinsworth; Secretary, s 
Barrett, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Paul 
H. Dunbar, Clark Milling Co.; Sec- 
retary, R. A. Heath, Heath, Bolster 
& Turner. 

GEORGIA, Macon—Macon Association 
of Credit Men. President, J. T. Mc- 
Gehee, Macon Paper Co.; Secretary, 
J. Tom Dent, S. R. Jaques & Tinsley 
Co.; Manager, A. F. McGhee, Room 
15 Jaques Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. J. 
Higgins, care Haynes-Jones & Cad- 
bury; Secretary, W. L. Hohenstein, 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co. 

IDAHO, Boise—Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, R. M. 
Davidson, Davidson Grocery Co.; 
Secretary, D. J. A. Dirks, 216-218 
Boise City National Bank Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, 
Robert J. Kane, Joyce, Kane & 
Albrecht Co., 522 S. Clinton St.; 
Secretary, Chas. R. Dickerson, 10 
South La Salle St. 

ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. L. 
Smith, Decatur Grocer Co.; Secre- 
tary, A. Walker, National 
Grocer Co. 

ILLINOIS, Galesburg—Galesburg Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
James E. Marks, Weinberg Bros.; 
Secretary, J. Willis Peterson, Gales- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. 

ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. D. 
Upton, Isaac Walker Hdw. Co.; Sec- 
retary, E. J. Galbraith, Lehman Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy Association 
of Credit Men. President, C. A. E. 
Koch, Miller-Arthur Drug Co.; Sec- 
retary, iy Rothgeb, Quincy Con- 
fectionery 

ILLINOIS, "Redhiecd~Rickbord Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, E. 
J. Duel, Travelers Insurance Co.; 
Secretary, Sidney L. Schoop, 304 
Trust Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
John Springer, Springfield Paper Co. ; 
Secretary, John C. Troesch, Capital 
City Paper Co. 

INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
W. C. Fauquher, Blount Plow 
Works; Secretary, W. Voss, 
Furniture Exchange Bldg. 

INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Will A. Hobson, Ft. Wayne Oil & 
Supply Co.; Secretary, Arthur W. 
Parry, 611 Shoaff Bldg. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis — Indianapolis 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, E. G. Holmes, C. P. Lesh 
Paper Co.; Secretary, Lawrence G. 
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Holmes, 212 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.; Assistant Secretary, Mrs. E 
M. Parry, Pitman-Moore Co. 

INDIANA, Muncie—Muncie Association 
of Credit Men. President, George 
M. Spencer, American Lawn Mower 
Co.; Secretary, Thos. E. Bracken, 
Silverberg, Bracken & Gray. 

INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, F. C. Grimes, Mishawaka 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; 
Secretary, E. N. Bigelow, Kawneer 
Manufacturing Co., Niles, Mich. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Benjamin Heer, Power Supply 
Co.; Secretary, Walter W. Shook, C. 
W. ’Bauermeister Company. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
J. D. Nicoll, Warfield-Pratt- Howell 
Co.; Secretary, J. J. Lenihan, 504 
Mullin Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport—Davenport Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, P. 
Lagomarcino, Lagomarcino- Grupe 
Co.; Secretary, Isaac Petersberger, 
222 Lane Bldg. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. L. 
Coussens, C. L. Percival Co.; Secre- 
tary, Don E. Neiman, 421 Fleming 


Bldg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa Association 
of Credit Men. President, Jesse 
Spurgeon, Samuel Mahon Co.; Sec- 
sae, Wm. A. Hunt, 114 S. Market 


t. 

IOWA, Sioux City—Sioux City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, J. 
B. Murphy, Kennedy & Parsons; 
Secretary, John Bohm, Sioux City 
Iron Company ; Assistant Secretary, 
Peter Balkema, 601 Trimble Bldg. 

IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo Association 
of Credit Men. President, U. 
Tatman, Associated Mfgrs. Co.; Sec- 
retary. G. B. Worthen, 518 Black 


Bldg. 
KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita Association 


of Credit Men. President, A. J. 
Errickson, Dold Packing Company; 
Secretary, Harry D. Howard, Massey 
Iron Co.; Assistant Secretary, M. E. 
Garrison, 1009 Beacon Bldg. 
KENTUCKY, Lexington — Lexington 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
H. A, Power, Power Grocery Co., 
Paris, Ky.; Secretary, John D. Allen, 
412 Fayette National Bank Bldg. 
KENTUCKY, Louisville — Louisville 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Charles A. Jenson, Louisville Paper 
Co.; Secretary, Chas. D. Divine, U. 
S. Trust Co. Bldg. 
KENTUCKY, Paducah—Paducah Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, J. 
M. Walton, Covington Bros. & Co.; 
Secretary, Frederick Speck, Paducah 
Iron Co. 
LOUISIANA, New 
Orleans Credit Men’s Association. 
President, G. Owen Vincent, Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank; Sec- 
retary, T. J. Bartlette, 608 Canal 
Louisiana Bank Bldg. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
R. T. Baden, Holland-Baden Ram- 
sey Co.; Secretary, Ira L. Morning- 
star, 100 Hopkins Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston — Boston 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Edward P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co.; 
Secretary, Herbert A. Whiting, 77 
Summer St. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield—Wes- 
tern Massachusetts Association of 
Credit Men. President, W.  B. 


Orleans — New 
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Keiser, Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, F. 
H. Belden, Jr., P. O. Box 127. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Wor- 
cester Association of Credit Men. 
President, Paul Fielden, Norton Co.; 
Secretary, Louis H. Elliott, Wm. 
Allen’s Sons Co. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, 
Edgar R. Aijiles, Detroit Steel 
Products Co.; Secretary, Frank R. 
Hamburger, 622 Farwell Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand 
Rapids Credit Men’s Association. 
President, John D. Karel, Michi 
Chair Company; Secretary, Walter 
H. Brooks, 541 Michigan Trust Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo — Kalamazoo 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Charles McCarthy, Warden 
Grocery Co.; Secretary, F. G. Dewey, 
Kalamazoo City Savings Bank. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, W. 
C. Dudley, Dudley Paper Company; 
Secretary, J. Earle Brown, Lansing, 


MICHIGAN, Saginaw—North Eastern 
Michigan Association of Credit Men. 
President, W. H. Hogan, Lee & 
Cady; Secretary, John Hopkins, 315 
Bearinger Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Daiuth— Duluth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. (Duluth-Su- 
perior) President, A. B. Anderson, 
Duluth Plumbing Supplies Co.; Sec- 
retary, E. G. Robie, 415 Lonsdale 
Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis — Minne- 
apolis Association of Credit Men. 
President, Leon M. Powell, W. S. 
Nott Co.; Secretary, W. O. Hawkins, 
McClellan Paper Co. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
W. G. Anglim, Whaley & Anglim; 
Secretary, Wm. R. Olsen, Finch, Van 
Slyck & McConville. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, W. Everley, J. W. Jenkins’ 
Sons Music Co.; Secretary, F. B. 
Rose, 303-7 New England Bidg. 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
T. W. Leftwich, Roberts Cone Co.; 
Secretary, C. A. Wells, J. S. Brit- 
tain D. G. Co. 

M:SSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, G. 
F. Bentrup, Koken Companies, Inc. ; 
Secretary, C. P. Welsh, 510 Locust 


St. 

MONTANA, Billings—Billings oe 
Men’s Association. President, C. 
Wigginhorn, Wigginhorn Wwholesake 
Drug & Tobacco Co.; Secretary H. C. 
Stringham, Electric Bldg. 

MONTANA, Butte — Butte Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. P. 
Wilson, Henningsen Produce Co.; 
Secretary, W. E. DuFresne, Montana 
Hardware Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
R. E. Clawson, Ind., Telephone Bldg. 

MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern 
Montana Association of Credit Men. 
President, U. j. Finn, Swift & Co.; 
Bae” W. L. Ignatius, 216 Ford 

MONTANA, Helena—Helena Associa- 
Men’s Association. President, M. 
V. Wilson, Helena Hardware Co.; 
Secretary, P. G. Schroeder, Room 9, 
Pittsburgh Blk. 

NEBRASKA, Hastings—Hastings Credit 
Men’s Association. President, John 
W. Gates, Wm. M. Dutton & Sons 
Co.; Secretary, George V. Yeoman, 
Hastings Bottling Co. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln Credit 
Men’s_ Association. President, N. 
Lieberman, Union Wall Paper & 
Paint Co.; Secretary, Guy C. Harris, 
Schwarz Paper Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
R. P. Robinson Groneweg & Schoent- 
gen Co.; Council Bluffs, lowa; Sec- 
retary, ti ae Cunningham, Pioneer 
Glass & Paint Co. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—Newark As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
C. M. Freeman, The Rubberset Co. : 
Secretary, George A. Kuhn, 790 
Broad St. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Alex- 
ander McKensie, Jr., The Embossing 
Co.; Secretary, Walter S. Geddes, 
Jas. Jae kh & Son 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
Frank A. Worth, Spencer, Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc.; Secretary, Earl G. Camp- 
bell, 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 

NEW YORK, New York—New York 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
E. S. Boteler, G. K. Sheridan & Co.; 
Secretary, A. H. Alexander, 320 
Broadway. 

NEW YORK Rochester—Rochester As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
H. N. McAnally, Rochester Stamping 
Co.; Secretary, Eben Halley 74 
Ridgeway Ave. 

NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, S. 
M. Anderson, Hammond Steel Co., 
Inc.; Secretary, F. J. Benner, 617 
Dillaye Bldg. 

NEW YORK, Utica—Utica Association 
of Credit Men. President, Hoyt L. 
Jamison, Utica Plumbing Supply as 
Secretary, J. Lyman Gollegly, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Char- 
lotte Association of Credit Men. 
President, W. H. Willard, National 
a Chemical Co.; Secretary, C. 
H. A. Rupp, C. C. Coddington, Inc. 

NORTH DAKOTA,  Fargo— Fargo 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Frank H. Chaney, ow. 
Everhart Co.; Secretary, : 
Loomis, N. W. Mutual Savings & 
Loan Association. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks— 
Grand Forks Association of Credit 
Men. President, E. MacLean, 
Nash Brothers; Secretary, S. H. 
Booth, Congress Candy Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Orrin M. Pierce, Minot Grocery Co.; 
Secretary, V. R. Tompkins, Campbell 
— Topkins Ice Cream Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Chas. 
W. Dupuis, Citizens’ National Bank; 
Secretary, R. M. Byland, 1503 
Union Trust Bldg. 


OHIO, Sessienttheatent Assets 


of Credit Men. President, E. 
Jaynes, The Cleveland- Cliffs Iron 
Co.; Secretary, D. W. Cauley, 318 
Engineers’ Bldg. 
OHIO, Columbus—Columbus Credit 
Men’s Association. President, John 
T. Dunnick, Erner & Hopkins Co.; 
Secretary, Benson G. Watson, 411- 
Bide The New First National Bank 
OHIO, ‘Dayton —Dayton Association of 
Credit Men. President, L. J. Ihrig, 
Fery Fare Register Co.; ; Secretary, 
F. Nolan, 607 Schwind Bldg. 
quio, Portsmouth—Portsmouth Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, T. 
E. Lanier, Gilbert Grocery Co.; Sec- 
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OHIO: PP olcdo—Toledo ekg of 
Credit Men. President, C. N. Bevan, 
Woolson Spice Co.; Secretary, Fred 
A. Brown, 723 Nicholas Bldg. 
OHIO, Youngstown—Y oungstown Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, J. 
A. Thompson, The Bradstreet Co.: 
Secretary, W. C. McKain, 1105-7 
Mahoning National Bank Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Okla- 
homa City Association of Credit 
Men. President, Carl F. Wiedeman, 
Collins, Dietz, Morris Co.; Secretary, 
Eugene Miller, 620 Insurance Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa Credit 
Men’s Association. President, A, K. 
Dawson, Dawson Produce Co.; Sec- 
Sag” W. A. Rayson, Municipal 


OREGON, Portland—Portland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, S. L. 
Eddy, Ladd & Tilton Bank; Secre- 
tary, A. C. Longshore, Northwestern 
National Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh 
Valley Association of Credit Men, 
President, George T. Haskell, People’s 
Trust Company, Bethlehem, Pas 
Secretary, J. H. J. Reinhard, 402 
Hunsicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harris- 
burg Association of Credit Men. 
President, Joseph Claster, 119 South 
2d St.; Secretary, H. B. Lau, Moor- 
head Knitting Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New 
Castle Association of Credit Men. 
President, W. McKeown, New 
Castle Electric Co.; Secretary, Roy 
M. Jamison, 332 Safe Deposit & 
Trust Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Phila- 
delphia Association of Credit Men. 
President, J. Spencer Brock, Young, 
Smyth Field Company ; Secretary, 
David A. Longacre, Room 801, 1011 
Chestnut St. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh — Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men. 
President, T, K. Cree, Alling & Cory 
Co. ; Secretary, A. C. Ellis, 1213 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, _ Reading—Reading 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
E. J. Morris, Reading Wholesale 
Grocery Co.; Secretary, Geo. W. 
Mayers, Kurtz & Mayers. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre — 
Wilkes-Barre Association of Credit 
Men. President, D. H. Crocker, c/o 
Crocker Grocery Co.; Secretary, Geo. 
H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miner’s Bank 
Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Provi- 
dence Association of Credit Men. 
President, Howard F. Barker, Bel- 
cher & Loomis Hardware Co.; Sec- 
retary, F. Elmer Havens, Hope 
Webbing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls Association of Credit Men 
President, T. M. Manchester, Man- 
chester Biscuit Co.; Secretary, R 
Rall, Farley Loetscher Company. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga — Chatta- 
nooga Association of Credit Men. 
President, Chas. F: Hood, F. A 
Hood Company; Secretary, H. W. 
Longgiey, Chattanooga Wheelbarrow 

0. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville — Knoxville 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, A. W. Thompson, House-Has- 
son Hardware Co.; Secretary, W. A 
= Groat, Anderson-Dulin-Varnell 

0. 
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TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
R. A. Spicer, B. F. Avery & Sons 
Co.; Secretary, W. A. Woodmansee, 
Goodbar & Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
Miss Gladys Hess, 2d Floor, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville — Nashville 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Chas. Reynolds, Reynolds-Lindheim 
Cigar Co.; Secretary, Chas. H. War- 
wick, 803-805 Stahlman Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin Association of 
Credit Men. President, A. J. Eilers, 
McKean-Eilers Co.; Secretary, Mrs. 
R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. H. 
Server, Texas Harvester Co.; Secre- 
tary, E. C. Scott, Texas Drug Co. 

TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State Association 
of Credit Men. President, C. S. 
Nasits, American Grocery Co.; Sec- 
rg T. E. Blanchard, 622-3 Caples 

dg. 

TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
H. R. Elbert, Waples Platter Grocery 
Co.; Secretary, E. G. Parker, King 
Candy Co. 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston Association 
of Credit Men. President, W , 
Willcockson, Brown Cracker & 
Candy Co.; Secretary, H. W. Brown, 
315 First National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Paris—Paris Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Ass’n. President, Walter G. 
Moore, Collins & Moore; Secretary, 
Maury Robinson, O. L. Gregory 
Vinegar Co. 

TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio 
Credit Men’s Ass’n. President, 
Arthur Horine, Pioneer Flour Mills; 
Secretary, H. M. Hart, City 
National Bank; Manager, Henry A. 
Hirshberg, Chamber of Commerce, 
313 Alamo National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco Association of 
Credit Men. President, S. E. Deeley, 
The Behrens Drug Company; Secre- 
tary, Theodore H. Ray, First State 
Bank. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Utah Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, F. A. 
Pyke, Pyke-Druehl Co.; Secretary, 
F. S. Walden, Strevell-Paterson 
Hardware Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
Walter Wright, P. O. Box 886. 

VERMONT, Burlington—Vermont As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Henry H. Hagar, Hagar Hardware 
& Paint Co.; Secretary, Neil L. 
Stanley, P. O. Box 385. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, _ Bristol — 
Bristol Association of Credit Men. 
President, E. M. Woolsey, Head 
Lipscomb McCormick Co.; Secretary, 
T. L. Hayworth, Lockett-Reeves Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg — Lynchburg 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
W. Ward Hil, Hin suggy & Wagon 
Co.; Secretary, John H. Davis, Crad- 
dock Terry Co. 

VIRGINIA,  Norfolk— Norfolk-Tide- 
water Association of Credit Men. 
President, G. Barbee, Harris 
Woodson Barbee Co.; Secretary. 
Shelton N. Woodard, 1700 Granby 


t. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond Cred- 
it Men’s Association. President, W. 
M. Jones, Richmond Stove Co.; Sec- 
weary, Jo Lane Stern, 1106 Main 

2. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke Associa- 
tion of Credit Men: President, J. H. 
Taylor, Howery-Taylor Milling Co.; 
Secretary, R. M. Winborne, Roanoke 
Grocery and Milling Co. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle Asso- 
Ciation of Credit Men. President, 


W. E. Beamer, Western Dry Goods 
Co.; Secretary, F. A. Godfrey, E. C. 
Klyce Co. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane — Spokane 
Merchants’ Association. President, 
R. B. Paterson, Spokane Dry Goods 
Co.; Secretary, J. B. Campbell, 718 
Realty Bldg.; Assistant Secretary, 
James D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma — Tacoma 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
W. F. Morgan, The Bradstreet Co.; 
Secretary, Edward B. Lung, Tacoma 
Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield-Graham— 
Bluefield-Graham Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, P. J. Alexander, 
Flat Top Grocery Co.; Secretary, C. 
A. Cawley, Bluefield Hardware Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton Association of Credit Men. 
President, Dean Reed, Kanawha 
Manufacturing Co.; Secretary, D. C. 
Lovett, Jr., Box 148. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia Association of Credit 
Men. President, Bert Evans, Morris 
Grocery Co.; Secretary, U. R. Hoff- 
man, Union Bank Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington Association of Credit Men. 
President, E. P. Snow, Huntington 
Bank and Trust Co.; Secretary, W. 
W. Magoon, Blue Jay Mfg. Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Park- 
ersburg-Marietta Association of 


Credit Men. President, W. H. Heer- 
mans, Graham-Bumgarner Co.; Sec- 
ai P. E. Hyre, Brown, Kendall 
0. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheel- 
ing Association of Credit Men. 
President, H. F. Gordon, Hazel Atlas 
Glass Company; Secretary, John 
Schellhase, McClain Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du 
Lac Association of Credit Men. 
President, E. B. Hutchins, Boex-Hol- 
man Co.; Secretary, A. P. Baker, 91- 
93 South Main St. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay — Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association of Green 
Bay. President, Chas. A. Innes, 
Greiling-Innes Co.; Secretary, J. V. 
Rorer, 212 Bellin-Buchanan Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee — Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Gordon M. Day, Day, Bergwall Co.; 
Secretary, James Romer, 605 
Mayer Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh — Oshkosh As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Ira Parker, Jr.. Ira Parker & Sons 
Paint Co.; Secretary, Chas. D. Breon, 
Room 3, Cook Block, 3 Algoma St. 


Oil Refineries Overbuilt 


The Bureau of Mines, in a recent 
report states that the petroleum re- 
finery capacity of the United States 
is overbuilt; that they have rated 
capacity over 50 per cent in excess 
on the refinable oil supplies, and that 
it will be nearly 80 per cent when the 
refineries now under construction 
are completed. The oil running to 
the refineries of the country during 
the year 1919 was at the rate of 990,- 
466 barrels per day, but in the last 
month of last year the refineries in 
operation had a daily capacity of 
1,356,355 barrels per day. 


COURSE ON 
CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS 


By the NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE OF CREDIT 
of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men 


HE course consists 

of reading assign- 
ments in a Text, special 
lectures by prominent 
credit men, and _ inter- 
esting practical problems 
besides consulting privi- 
leges and numerous self- 
testing questions. 


The topics studied in- 
clude the forms and 
classes of credit, credit 
machinery, the duties 
and qualifications of the 
credit man, the elements 
of credit risk, methods 
of securing credit infor- 
mation analysis of finan- 
cial statements, collec- 
tions, liens, friendly ad- 
justments with insolvent 
debtors, bankruptcy and 
receiverships, credit in- 
surance, and other special 
topics. 


Every enrolled student 
in the National Institute 
of Credit gets The 
CREDIT Monthly free 
for a year. (The sub- 
scription price is $3.00). 


Institute Membership 
Dues $5.00 a year. Fee for 
the course (open to Insti- 
tute members only) in- 
cluding all books and 
other necessary material, 
$7.50. 


National Institute of Credit 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Dear Sirs: You may send me fur- 
ther information on your course 
in CREDITS AND COLLEC- 
TIONS. 
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lhe Shipper’s Interest in 
Railroad Credit 
(Continued from page 16) 

empty factories and bins and ware 
houses at centers of manufacturing 
and consumption; we see it in cur 
tailment at industrial centers; we sec 
t in our counting rooms where col 
lections are being held back by fail 
ure to get goods; and we see it in 
our banks, which are being called 
upon for renewals of loans covering 
primary products in warehouses or 
dead goods on platforms awaiting 
shipping facilities or in loaded cars 
idle on sidings. 

Reports from primary markets are 
of warehouses crammed with what 
the world needs awaiting shipment, 
—grain and meat and cotton and 
fruit—all probably collateral for 
loans at our banks. 


FORCED TO BORROW 


Here is a manufacturer from New 
England awaiting shipment of yarn 
from Pennsylvania. Ordinarily he 
gets his yarn in two weeks from date 
of shipment and discounts all bills 
in ten days. His working capital is 
sufficient to carry on his business 
without borrowing under what were 
normal conditions, but now it takes 
from six to eight weeks for goods to 
arrive and he is forced to come to the 
bank for loans to carry this dead 
stock. These five or six extra weeks 
multiplied by the millions of transac- 
tions that go to make up the business 
of the nation, makes one clear reason 
for our present credit strain. 

Here, then, is the condition and 
here the cause of our predicament. 
The way out is first to abandon the 
traditional attitude towards ail- 
roads. They are probably being to- 
day, and for that matter have been 
for years, operated by as public- 
spirited officials as will be found in 
any great industry. There has for 
years been little chance or encour- 
agement for the manipulations of the 
past against which we so bitterly 
complained. 

VIEWS OF AN AUTHORITY 


Railroad men fully appreciate the 
seriousness of the situation. Asked 
by THe Crepit MONTHLY to give 
his views on the credit situation as 
the railroad tie-up affected it, a lead- 
ing railroad official stated that he was 
well aware that the transportation 
difficulties had caused a drain on 
credit which business could ill afford 
at this time. He admitted that manu- 
facturers who had perhaps never 
borrowed before had now to ask for 
loans from the banks in order to keep 
going until they could get returns 
from the goods which they had 


ordered and which were held up on 
the road. The trouble, he said, is 
due in a large measure to the freight 
car shortage and to the shortage of 
other equipment. The Government 
during the twenty-six months of its 
administration of the railroads had 
not been able, because of the priority 
of other demands on material and 
labor, to replace outworn equipment 
sufficiently to maintain the equip 
ment at 100 per cent, even allowing 
for no increase in transportation de- 
mands. lLquipment, he said, ought 
to be replaced at the rate of about 
3% per cent a year; the railroad ad- 
ministration had only succeeded, be- 
cause of the exigencies of war, in 
replacing about one-half of the 
wastage. 

The solution for this deficiency, 
this railroad man declared, depended 
upon the ability of the railroads to 
earn sufficient revenues to attract in+ 
vestment. He felt optimistic on this 
point, however, for it was his opinion 
that the Esch-Cummins bill was the 
most constructive piece of railroad 
legislation that the railroads had got 
since they had been under Govern- 
ment regulation. He felt, too, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was fully cognizant of the credit 
necessities of the railroads and that 
we could look forward to the neces- 
sary expansion of the railroads in 
the near future. His road, he said, 
had already placed orders for thou- 
sands of freight cars and expected 
delivery of some of them by the sum- 
mer. Other large roads were also 
going ahead with their work of re- 
placing’ outworn equipment as well 
as increasing their plants and equip- 
ment to meet the increased demands 
for better transportation facilities. 
He did not believe that next win- 
ter would see the removal of trans- 
portation difficulties for the replace- 
ment of the accumulated wastage of 
the past was not a simple matter ; but 
he was exceedingly optimistic as to 
the less immediate future. 

When approached as to the slow 
pay of various railroads before they 
had entered Government control, he 
remarked that that condition was an 
evil one and that it was of course to 
the advantage of all the railroads to 
meet their bills when due. Their 
managers were good enough business 
men to realize that any interest on 
money that manufacturers lost 
through slow accounts they were 
sure to add to their forces. He was 
convinced that conditions would im- 
prove gradually with the increased 
revenues which were sure to come. 

This authority has at least hinted 
at what is ahead of us; that we are 
not to emerge from our railroad 
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problems at once, that Congress has 

given us a measure of promise 

we must patiently work our w 

of the aun : “sy 
That we shall have satisf 

transportation by the fal) of , 

too much to expect r 1 


W hat “ 
most are public patience ge 
cooperation in the actual physics 
movement of goods and alse a 
open-mindedness in finding a methed 
of strengthening the credit of the 
railroads and gaining for them ney 
partners in this important phage of 
our economic life. 
PUBLIC WANTS RAILROADS 
TREATED 

The Interstate Commerce Com 
mission must be impressed with the 
fact that the people are behind it jg 
giving railroads fair treatment in the 
way of rates that will make possible 
the reestablishing of their service and 
the extension of their facilities. The 
people must make known to legis- 
lators that the railroads are not to be 
meddled with as they attempt to get 
a fair service from their workers for 
a fair wage. 

Here is the place where business 
men can do the most effective thing 
for better conditions. As shippers, 
let us_all look at the proposals for 
rate increases from the viewpoint of 
the public welfare and not concer- 
trate our minds, upon our particular 
class of goods or the routes we com- 
monly use. 

The big thing is to bridge over for 
a year or so our acute difficulties and 
later we can ask for slight readjust- 
ments. 

Patience also is called for in await- 
ing solution of the problem of finane- 
ing the immediate needs of the roads. 
At this time when capital requires 
extraordinary returns the problem is 
not an easy one, but its solution wil 
be helped by a spirit of sympathy 
and understanding, and hopelessly 
hindered by a spirit of fault-finding 
and carping criticism. 


PAIRLY 


Promotions for Banking 
' Members 
D. V. Austin, Industrial Bank of 
New York, has been appointed a 
Assistant Cashier. 
T. J. Kavanaugh has been ap 
pointed vice-president of the Missis 


sippi Valley Trust Co. He was for 
merly credit manager. 

C. B. Reynolds has been promoted 
from First Assistant Cashier 1 
Vice-President of the National City 
Bank, Cleveland. 

C. A. Wilkinson, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the United bar 
and Savings Company, Clev 
has been elected Vice-President of 
the institution. 
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Colleges Study I his History 


ale University has ordered 400 copies of selected chapters from Simonds’ “History of the 
World War” for wee as a senna in ite history classes resident Hadley says of it: “Tl have 
had so much pleasure from what Simonds has already written about the War that I shall be par 
ticularly glad to have the results of his observations and conclusions in a more permanent form.” 

Albert Bushnell Hart, noted authority on History and Professor of Government at Harvard 
University, writes: “ | have found Simonds’ ‘History of the World War’ very useful in « course 
which I recently gave on the diplomacy of America in the war. The book has been very usable 
for classes. We have had a set-—-or sete-—in constant wee in the college library.’ 
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President Wilson | Roosevelt said: 


= “Ne other man in this or any other Country 
says: 4 can quite parallel the work that Mr. Simonds 


“My dear Mr. Simonds: I must not allow » Bes > | has done 


ys to prevent my turning 
Lloyd George says: 


“This ‘History’ will constitute a most valu- 
able treatise for those who at this or any other 
time wish to consult an independent authority 
on the cause of this titanic struggic.” 


FRANK H. SIMONDS’ 


History of the World War 
5 Large Volumes—Size 104% x7% x 13%4’’—1000 Illustrations 


Ever since the day in July, 1914, when one flaming editorial of his BritishGovernmenthas had his articles reprinted and distributed broad- 
startled the world, Frank H. Simonds has been the one pre-eminent cast. The French Government has conferred upon him alone of all the 
writeron the war. He is quoted by newspapers the world over. The historians of the war, the Cross of the Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
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General Pershing Sent for Simonds 


Just as soon as possible after the armistice, General Pershing sent for 
Simonds and placed at his disposal his records of America’s part in the 
war. He sent him over the battlefields; he let him talk with commanding 

with officers, and with privates. Even Colonel House, that 
of the political world, talked with Simonds for hours and hours 
it phases of the war that are known even now only to a select few. 


And these two great Americans did this not out of any favoritism fo ' 
Simonds, but because they realized that his history would be the one 
standard History of the World War and they wanted to be sure that 
all his facts were right—that they came direct from the fountain-head. 


Famous statesmen and generals from all the Allied countries felt the 
tame, and those who from intimate personal knowledge know better than 
that knowledge to Simonds’ “History of the World Ware Flere are « few 
ge Imonds’ “History of the Wor Sad ere are a few ° 
ofthem. There are many others almost equally famous. Saved the Regiment! 


There is one British regiment that 


. . ° believes that St. George appeared in 
These Men Helped to Write This History the moonlight riding « white ‘horee 
. and showed them how to escape from an overwhelming force of Germans. And all 
Admiral Viscount Jellicoe General John J. Pershing Sacaet — out S the glorious gond of a dog and a little six-year-old baby. But 
Admiral William T. Sims General Peyton C. March On is more exciting than any St. rge story could possibly be. 
ice more this war has proved that truth doesn’ k ti ba bilities 
Admiral Albert Gleaves Major-Gen. Wm. L. Sibert Read the story of this French baby and is eit Brittle eee is aes met 


Rear-Admiral Henry T. Mayo Major-Gen. Wm. C. Gorgas 6 VOLUMES 


Rear-Admiral Ralph Earle Major-Gen. G. W. Goethals T: 
Colonel Winston Churchill Ex-Ambassador Morgenthau 200 the Greet Woe FREE 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels Premier Hughes of Australia * je 
Secretary of War Baker General Smuts of So. Africa FREE—A Wonderful Gift 
Lord Northcliffe Rudyard)Kipling It happens that we have left over from a huge edit ion about 800 copies of a wonder- 
ful set of books—the real experiences of real le. 
Premier Borden of Canada Ex-President William H. Taft 800 sets 1s not enough to sell in our aunt war.es we have decided that to the first 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch 800 who send this coupon we will give, entirely free of charge, one of these sets. 
In Frank H. Simonds’ History you get the larger aspects of the War. In this set 


of books you get the intimate, mal lo 
FREE— If Yi our Co u po n is M ail e d at On ce Each and every one of these Sen heme tobe is a story of romance almost beyond 


- Here are unexpected endings. Here is suspense—here terror eames 
‘ . and despair—here glad tidings—here happy endings. 
‘True Stories of the War’’—6 Volumes whee Fah nese cxcaped spy, tells his own story. Now the woman of te 
ur is story. OW a man in 

the!Foreign Legion tells unbelievable tales of those glorious black- 7 an oe 
Only 800 Sets Now Left guards—those heroic rascals; the story of a beautiful English 7 . 
oe woman of title who ensnared German spies; the story of the Please send 
fend coupon at once—toda thout any money. You will re- a Englishman who fought his way back. 7 the frst 4 velunee 
the gare id, Frank H. Simonds’ History of the War. At here are only a few of these sets to be given wot tbe Hlavory of the World 
: same time you will receive—entirely free of charge—this set of books in away. Just a remnant of a huge edition that was 4 Star tetas earch 
i,volumes containing 200 True Stories of the Great War. If you do not snapped up by eager readers. oat Want Binor reine 
ther set, you can return both—otherwise you can keep the Simonds’ : 

History and pay for it in little payments, and keep the other set FREE. 


ei 
Bat remember, 800 sets won't last long. 35,000 of these sets have a aS ae Se 


sold—so act promptly. Do not miss this last chance. TRUE TRUE TRUE TRU y aitional 
iW tenoen ae ni Send Bhs p. 2 TRUE TRUE TRUE yy History 


RIES STORIES STORTES STORIES set will con 
iets’. 
+) 4 ae ata. Df aha. yp 
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Credit Interchange 
Bureaus 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: R. H. Hggieston, Mgr., 321 
Chamber of Commerce. 
MONTGOMERY: J. M. Holloway, Mgr., 81 
Vandiver Bldg. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: R. Preston Shealey, 
726 Colorado Bldg. 

FLORIDA 
 ucaaaaaasaal A. J. Brown, 905 Bisbee 

Zz. 
TAMPA: S. B. Owen, Mgr., Rooms 4-5, Rob- 


erts Bldg. 

GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bits. 
geeeoers : W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell 
MASON : A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, 
Jaques Bidg. 

IDAHO 


BOISE OD. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City 
Nation. ' Bank Bidg. 


ILLINOIS 
ry = ye F. BE. Alexander, Mgr., 10 South 


e St. 
INDIANA 
ete ene Bide : H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture 
change ; 
IOWA 


DES MOINES: Central Iowa Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, Don EB. Neiman, 421 Fleming 


Bidg. 
SIOUX CITY: A. P. Soelberg, Mgr., 601 
Trimble Bldg. 

KANSAS 


M. E. Garrison, 
KENTUCEY 


LOUISVILLB: Chas. D. Divine, Mgr., U. 8. 
Trust Bidg. 


Mgr., 


WICHITA : 
Beacon Bldg. 


Mgr., 1009 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr., 698 
Cana! Louisiana Bank Bldg. 

MARYLAND . 
BALTIMORE: Ira L. Morningstar, Mgr., 100 
Hopkins Place. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON: H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Sum- 


mer 8t. 

MICHIGAN 
paras: . =. Porkine, Mgr. a ade: 

penh er. ‘t Mer., ‘arw ; 

GRAND RAPIDS: Walter H. Brooks, Mgr., 
808 Michigan Trust Bldg. 

MINNESOTA 
DULUTH: (also SUPERIOR): Duluth Job- 
bers’ Credit Bureau Inc., E. G. Robie, Mgr., 
415 Lonsdale Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS: N. W. Jebbers’ Credit Bu- 
reau, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 MBndicott 
Bidg., St. Pa Mian. 
ST. PAUL: . W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 
J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: C. H. Woodworth, Mgr., 
303-7 New preent Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS: . J. Burton, Mgr., 510 Lo- 
cust St. 

MONTANA 
BILLINGS: H. C. Stringham, Mgr., Electric 


Bldg. 
NEBRASKA 
OMAHA: E. B. Closson, Mgr., 320 Bee Bidg. 


NEW JERSEY 
NEWARE: George A. Kuhn, 790 


Broad St. 

NEW YORE 
BUFFALO: E. -G. Campbell, Mgr., 1001 
Mutual Life Bidg. 
SYRACUSB: Central New York Credit Inter- 
change Association, Inc., Chas. A, Butler, Sec., 
812 So. Warren St., Commercial Bldg. 


OHIO 


Mgr., 


CINCINNATI: R. M. Byland, Mgr., 1503 
Union Trust 
CLEVELAND : 


$ W. Cauley, Mgr., 3826 
neers’ Bldg. 
COLUMBUS: Chas. B. Cramston, 410 New 


First National Bank Bldg. 
TOLEDO: F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas 


Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 625 
Insurance Bldg. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


OFFICE AND CREDIT MANAGER, age 28 
desires position of greater responsibility and 
op we, at non , ry od 

rge rubber compan: ‘anada ; 
$3,000. Address Advertisement 512. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Now employed by one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the West, desires to make a new con- 
nection where hard work and ability will be 
appreciated. While experience covers only a 
period of two years, yet his rise has been 
phenomenal. He is willing to accept position 
as Asst. Credit Manager provided there will 
be an opportunity of advancement. Can fur- 
nish the best of references. Address Adver- 
tisement 513. 


CREDIT MANAGER—Thorough knowledge 
of credit practice, business finance, sales; ex- 
pert office organizer, correspondent and ac- 
countant—high class executive with sound 
business experience—open for immediate ‘en- 
gagement. Address Advertisement 514. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER—Young 
man 24, now v= in above capacity by 
machine accessories manufacturing company, 
desires change where he can more effectively 
combine credit experience with mechanical and 
electrical knowledge. Initial salary $1,800. 
Address Advertisement 515. 


ASSISTANT TO CREDIT MANAGER—Can 
you use the services of a young woman, thor- 
oughly experienced in bookkeeping and gen- 
eral office work ; also familiar with details of 
auditing. Desires connection with credit de- 
yey where advancement is limited only 

y her ability. Address Advertisement 516. 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT — Young 
executive with successful experience in ac- 
counting, finance and production costs in di- 
versified industries solicits connection with 
pro, ve organization as comptroller or in 

r capacity. Available shortly. Address 
Advertisement 517. 


EXECUTIV experienced in CREDITS 
AND COLLECTIONS, PERSONNEL, OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT, AND ORGANIZATION 
WORK desires position with a reliable whole- 
sale concern. jas had as many as 500 em- 
ployees- working under his rsonal supervi- 
sion. Recently discharged from the United 
States Army as an officer. Would not object 
to an out-of-town position. Best of refer- 
ences. Address Advertisement. 518. 


YOUNG SALESMAN: The writer is in- 
terested in ——s a live 22-year-old New 
York man of character and ingenuity, who 
is breaking away from clerical work in the 
advertising field and proposes to be a sales- 
man. Made good in the A. BE. F. Address 
advertisement 518. BB. 


PENNSYLVANIA . 
ALLENTOWN : Lehigh Valley Association of 
o— a J. H. J. hard, Mgr., 402 Hun- 

er 


NEW CAS : Roy M. Jamison, -» 382 
Safe eee and Trust Company Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: Ashton L. Worrall, Mgr., 


1011 Chestaut St. 
PITTSBURGH: A. C. Bunce, Mgr., 1218 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA: J. H. McCallum, Mgr., 
Hamilton National Bank aoe 
MEMPHIS: Theo, J. Doepke, Mgr., Randolph 


NASHVILLE: Mr. Warwick, 803 Stahiman 


Bldg. 
TEXAS 
AUSTIN: Mrs. R. L. Bewley, Mgr., P. O. 


Box 1075. 
SAN ANTONIO: x. A. Hirshberg, Mgr., 
ce. 


Chamber of 
UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: Walter Wright, Mgr., 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 
VIRGINIA 


LYNCHBURG: Mrs. M. A. Blair, Ass’t Mgr., 
405 Lynch Bldg. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 
Classified Advertisements 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Joe Caponi, formerly of Hillsboro, 1 
B. F. Cordell, of Bi Springs, Tex _ 
com A Somes brains = 
. co, formerly operatin 
South Side Garage, 623% South Main Stree 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He was last known to 
be there in Augus t, 1919. 

. D. Dumas, formerly engaged ;, i 
trical business at 59 Main Street, Montnacee 
vt. Used — st le Dumas Brothers. : 

“ . mn, former] 
ee ae Baltimore, Ma. 7 ie 

r, Jackson, who formerly o 
Karolyn Sales Co. at Central City, Nebr 
Was at one time located in Stromsburg, Ne- 
braska and at Silver Creek, Nebraska, 

Nick Lepontis, formerly in the restaurant 
business at Richwood, W. Va., and Nelson- 


“Lionel “A. Macc 

one ° arger, oil promoter, i 

merly of San Francisco. Blind in one = 
J. Martin, formerly engaged in the ; 

and gentlemen’s tailoring business at 2297 

Fifth Ave., Troy, N. Y. He is believed to 

be in New York City. 


, J: M. Mason, printer, formerly of Sorento, 


Charles W. Momberger, formerly locat 
211 East 87th Street. New York Cige = 

Charles Nex, Jr., who formerly carried on 
a business as a barber and wire stringer in 
Hamilton and Hamilton Beach, Ont. 

N. W. Robinson, stove and furnace sales 
man. Former address 1329 44th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Earl J. Smith or George Browning, up to 
January ist, this year, doing business under 
the name of The Atlas Sheet Metal Company, 
—- Road and Boulevard, Kenmore, 

0. 

R. P. Snyder, formerly in vulcanizing and 
tire repair business at Spartanburg, “B. S 
Business at this point discontinued and last 
heard from in Asheville, N, C. 

Z. L. Staley, formerly of Vermontville, 
Mich. In the latter part of 1919 was on 
police force at Flint, Mich. 
ni B. Thompson, printer, formerly Mounds, 


INFORMATION 
WANTED 


Members having had dealings with T. RB. 
Jacobs, Dumas, Desha County, Arkansas, 
please communicate with this office. 

Members having had dealings with the 
Merchants Detective Society, P. O. Box 426, 
~ een please communicate with this 
office. 

Members having dealings with the Royal 
Manufacturing Co, of Columbus, 0O., please 
communicate with this office. 

Members having dealings and having re 
ceived orders from M. A. Smith, Warren, 
Kentucky, please communicate with this 
office. National Office, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


NORFOLE : 
merce Bldg. 
RICHMOND: 
East Main 8t. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: J. L. Baldwin, Mgr., Polson Bldg. 
— W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 Tacoms 


Shelton N. Woodward, 170 
G. N. Schuman, Mgr., 121¢ 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CLARKSBURG: Central W. Va. Credit ané 
Adjustment Bureau, U. BR. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 
Union Bank Bidg. 

HUNTINGTON: Tri-State Credit and Aé 
ustment Bureau, Inc., B. V. Townshend, 
= ia i wee ational Bank Bldg. 

ran 

WHEBLING : John Schellhase, Mgr., McClain 


WISCONSIN 


GREEN BAY: J. V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Belli 
Buchanan Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE: James G. Romer, Mgt. © 
Mayer Bidg. 


CENTRAL CREDIT INTERCHANGE B0- 
REAU 

ST. LOUIS, MO.: EB. B. Moran, Mgr. 5i0 

Locust Bt. 
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- Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 
Credit Men 


Correspondence with Adjustment Bureaus regarding insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy claims, should be directed to the manager of the bureau in each instance. 
These bureaus are operated in accordance with rules adopted by the National 
Association of Credit Men for the governance of adjustment service, and the 
manager is directly responsible to a special committee of the local association 
whose chairman is also listed for most of the bureaus. 

The chairman will be glad to be informed whenever a member may feel 
that he has just grounds for complaint against the service of the bureau. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 Spreckels Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Chairman. 


*CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Board of Trade of San Francisco. 
DISTRIGT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y 


and Mgr., 726 Colorado Bldg. NEW JERSEY, Newark, George A. Kuhn, Mgr., 790 Broad St. Chas, 
FLORIDA, Jacksonville, A. J. Brown, er. 905 Bisbee Bidg, D. Brady, Chairman, 671 Broad St. 
a 


Pollak, Chairman, care Benedict Pollak Co. NEW YORK, Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
FLORIDA, Tampa, 8S. B. Owen, Mgr., 5 Roberts Bldg. W. B. Grandison, Chairman. 


MONTANA, Great Falls, Northern Montana Association of Credit 
Men, W. L. Ignatius, Mgr., 216 Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus, Chair- 
man, care Ryan Mercantile Co, 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln.—Same as Omaha. E. R. Duputy, Chairman, 
care E. R. Deputy Co, 


NEBRASKA, Omaha, F. E. Closson, Mgr., 320 Bee Bldg. 
M. 8. 











GEORGIA, Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 8304 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. Robert EB. Harvey, Chairman, Fourth National Bank Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 
Murphey, Chairman, Care Murphey & Co. 

GEORGIA, Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, Jaques Bldg, A. F. 
McGhee, Chairman: 

IDAHO, Boise, D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. 
Cc. J. Northrup, Chairman, care Northrup Hardware Co. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, M. C, Rasmussen, Mgr. 10 South La Salle St. 
W. BE. Shoemaker, Chairman, care J. W. Butler Paper Co. 

ILLINOIS, Spengene, Chamber of Commerce, Miss Edna Lennox, 
City Hall. 


INDIANA, Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bldg. 
A. W. Hartig, Chairman, Care Hartig Plow Co, 


CLAN, Muncie, Thomas BE. Bracken, Mgr., Delaware County Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. K. A. Oesterle, Chairman, Delaware County 
National Bank. 


Nae South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, Mgr., 710 J. M. 8. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenihan, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bldg. 


IOWA, Davenport, Isaac Petersberger, Mgr., Lane Bldg. Geo. Y. 
Noths, Chairman, care Davenport Bag & Paper Co, 


IOWA, Des Moines, Don E. Neiman, Mgr., 421 Fleming Bldg. F. 
L. Davis, Chairman, care Iowa Packing G@ompany. 


IOWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr., Phoenix Trust Bldg. 


IOWA, Sioux City, Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. H. C. 
Reed, Chairman, care Wm, Tackaberry Co. 


KANSAS, Wichita; M. E. Garrison, Mgr.. Suite 1011 Beacon Bldg. 
John B. House, Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Grocer Co. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville, Charles F. Fitzgerald, Mgr. 45 U. 8. Trust 
Co. Bids. Simon Ades, Chairman, care S ling Furnishing 
Goods Co. 


LOUISIANA, New Queens, T. J. Bartlette, Supt,, 608 Canal Lou- 
Islana Bank Bidg. Geo. Grundman,’ Chairman, care Albert 
ckie Co. , 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
Place, a. 
more Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Summer St. 
Chas. Fletcher, Chairman, 90 Chauncy St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Spri eld, E, H. Cullen, Mer. Roem 18, 881 
Main St. Marcus H. Smith, Chairman, care Sturtevant, Merick 
0. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, G. C. Montgomery, Mgr., 622 Farwell Block. 


MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, Walter H. Brooks, Secretary, 539 


Michigan Trust Bldg. Perry Barker, Chairman, care National 
Grocer Co, 


MINNESOTA, Duluth, B. G. Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. 
mao, Minneapolis, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., 
aul, 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul, John P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 
MISSOURI, Kansas City, C. H. Woodworth, Mgr., 303-7 New Eng- 
land Bidg. E. Weir, Chairman, care John Deere Plow Co. 


MISSOURI, 8t. Lo W. J. Burton, ., 510 Locust St. G. H. Fox, 
Chairman, care dard Grocer a 


MONTANA, Billings, H. C. Stringham, Mgr., Electric Bldg, 


Ira _L, Morningstar, ee 100 Hopkins 
W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice Hutchins Balti- 





* Not comtrolled by but affiliated with San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men. 


OHIO, Cincinnati, R. M. Byland, Secretary, 1503 Union Trust Bldg. 
K. W. Wolfstyn, Chairman, care Western Blectric Co. 

OHIO, Cleveland, T. C. Keller, Commissioner, 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 
J. E. Campbell, Chairman, care The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

OHIO, Columbus, B. G, Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. 

OHIO, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 

OHIO, Youngstown, W, C. McKain, Mgr., 1105 Mahoning National 
Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 625 Insurance 
Bldg. L. W. Weir, Chairman, care Ridenour Baker Merc, Co. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. 


A. Rayson ee. Municipal Bldg. L. L. 
Maxey, Chairman, care Campbell Baking Co. 
OREGON, Portland, W. B. Layton, Mgr., 641 Pittock Blk. B. G, 


Leihy, Chairman, care Blumauer, Frank Drug Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit 
Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., Hunsicker Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 Safe De 
sit & Trust Co., Bldg. Rudolph Stadelhofer, Chairman, care 
rmour & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Mgr., Room 801, 
oe Chestnut St, Harry Deitsch, Chairman, care Otto Eisenlohr 
ros. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pittspurgh, A. C. Ellis, Mgr., 1218 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. F, M. Weikal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan & Co. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., 1117 Turks Head Bldg. H. M. 
Peck, Chairman, 405 Turks Head Bldg. 


TENNESSEBR, Chatraneses, J. H, McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National 
am Bldg. W. G. MacDonald, Chairman, care United Hosiery 
8. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville, F. E, Lowe, Mgr., 620 Holston National 
Bank Bldg. F. B. Lowe, Chairman. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville, Chas. H, Warwick, Mgr., 803 Stahlman 
Bidg. Green Benton, Chairman, care J. 8. Reeves & Co, 

TEXAS, El Paso, T. B. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Houston, H, W. Brown, ae. 315-316 First National Bank 
Bldg. Fred Autry, Chairman, Diesel-Boettcher & Co. 

TEXAS, San Antonio, Henry A. Hirshberg, Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Jake Wolff, Chairman, care J. Oppenheimer & Co, 

UTAH, Salt Lake City, Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank 
Bldg. Robert Peel, Chairman, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co, 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton H. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 Granby St. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance 
Bldg. H. 8S, Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, J. L. Bald- 
win, Secy.-Treas., Polson Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane, J. D. Meikle, Mgr., 718 Realty Bldg, 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma, W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. R. 
M, Clagget, Chairman, care Sperry Flour Company. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjust- 
ment Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. . 
White, Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Cred. and Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., E. V. Townsend, Mgr., 705 First National Bank Bldg. 
B. V, Townsend, Chairman. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, John Schellhase, Mgr., McClain Bldg. 
WISCONSIN, Green Bay, J, V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Bellin-Buchanan 
Bldg. F, B. Burral , Chairman, care McIntyre-Burrall Co. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, James G. Romer, Mgr., 605 Mayer Bldg. 
J. G. Kissinger, Chairman, care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh, Chas, D. Breon, Mgr., Room 8, Cook Blk., 8 
Algoma St. Charlies D. Breon, Chairman, 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Here are some of the outstanding facts in the history of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company: 


FOUNDED 1849 





Ne ee ie es «ok s Coen ceseaes 


Losses paid to January 1, 1920............... 32,407,613.00 
Capital and surplus today, above all other liabili- 
ED bots eee BEE as ea woe Sax asks Ge 3,701,786.00 

















Cenflagration reserve... ........cccccscsvesss 250,000.00 


Its tradition for performing good service is the greatest asset the 
Glens Falls possesses. 


This tradition is a source of protection to policy holders; it keeps 
before the management at all times the ideal and purpose of continu- 
ous and unbroken service to the public. 


The figures here given must convinee that the directors of the Glens 
Falls have recognized their trusteeship to their clients from the earliest 
days of the company to the present. 


ALL FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 










E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT and J. A. MAVON, Assistant Secretaries 





